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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ARABS 
TO  EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 


Western  notions  about  the  Arabs.  When  the  word  “Arab”  is 
heard  or  seen  by  people  in  the  West,  there  flashes  into  their  minds 
a  picture  of  a  desert,  a  tent,  horses,  camels,  and  palm  trees.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  lines  tell  the  tale : 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

In  other  words,  the  Arabs  are  generally  associated  with  nomad 
life,  with  primitive  habits,  and  consequently  are  not  credited  with 
being  civilized,  to  say  nothing  of  their  contribution  to  learning 
and  culture.  Scholars,  to  be  sure,  know  better;  but  the  number 
of  those  who  think  of  the  Arab  as  a  nomad,  as  a  son  of  the 
desert — illiterate  and  without  culture — is  far  too  great.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  misunderstanding  that  this  Introduction  is  written. 

Who  are  the  Arabs?  As  to  race,  the  Arabs  belong  to  a  stock 
which  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  helping  civilize  mankind.  They 
are  Semites.  Their  original  home  was  Arabia  but  their  conquests 
took  them  as  far  east  as  Central  Asia  and  as  far  west  as  Spain. 
To-day,  their  language  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Iraq  (Mesopotamia),  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco.  Persia  and  Turkey  use  Arabic  characters 
for  their  written  speech,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  does  its 
arithmetic  with  the  figures  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs 
and  still  bearing  the  name  of  “Arabic  Notation.” 

In  this  study  the  term  “Arab”  will  be  applied  to  those  who 
were  Arabs  culturally  as  well  as  racially,  thus  including  a  great 
number  of  Persians,  Turks,  and  Syrians  whose  mother  tongue 
was  Arabic  and  whose  genius  contributed  much  to  Arabic  learn¬ 
ing.  In  this  respect  these  men  resembled  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  German  scholars  who  merged  their  racial  identity  into 
the  Latin  civilization  of  their  day.  They  may  be  compared,  fur¬ 
ther,  to  an  author  like  the  late  Joseph  Conrad  who,  though  Slavic 
in  race,  was  considered  English  in  culture. 
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2  The  C ontribution  of  the  Arabs  to  Education 

If  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  religion,  the  majority  of 
Arabs  were  Muslims.1  To  be  sure,  there  were  Christian  Arabs 
within  and  without  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  before 
and  until  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Islam.  Moreover,  there 
were  many  Christian  and  Jewish  scholars,  physicians,  and  men  of 
letters  who  contributed  much  to  Arabic  learning ;  yet,  officially, 
Arab  civilization  was  developed  under  Muslim  auspices.  In  fact, 
Arab  civilization  may  be  treated  as  synonymous  with  Muhamma¬ 
dan  civilization.  The  state  religion  of  the  Arabian  empire  and 
all  its  dynasties  has  always  been  that  of  Islam.  In  a  word,  then, 
this  civilization  which  I  am  considering  and  this  contribution 
which  is  under  discussion  are  really  Muslim  in  character. 

Arabs  before  Islam.  Previous  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era,  little  was  heard  of  the  Arabs.  Politically  they 
owed  allegiance  to  their  tribal  chiefs,  and  nominally  to  Byzantium 
and  Persia.  The  Arab  tribes  which  lived  near  Syria  and  Palestine, 
for  example,  were  subsidized  by  the  Greeks  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire,  while,  similarly, 
Persia  employed  certain  tribes  near  her  border  to  beat  off  the 
attacks  from  the  nomads  of  the  desert.  In  Central  Arabia,  tribal 
government  prevailed  with  all  its  feuds  and  petty  warfares.  Arab 
energy  was  dissipated  in  fighting,  and  it  was  only  after  the  advent 
of  Islam  that  the  serious  attention  of  the  world  was  suddenly 
focussed  on  Arabia. 

Culturally,  the  pre-Islamic  Arab  tribes  were  not  on  the  level 
of  their  neighbours — the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Babylonians, 
although  notable  accomplishment  was  effected  in  building,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  commerce  in  southern  Arabia.  That  was  the  country  of 
the  celebrated  Arab  Oueen  of  Sheba  who  visited  King  Solomon, 
taking  with  her  magnificent  gifts  of  “spices,  very  much  gold  and 
precious  stones.” 2  As  to  religion,  Arabia  was  largely  pagan 
until  the  appearance  of  Islam  and  in  the  way  of  letters  it  was 
illiterate,  although  in  Southern  Arabia  writing  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  in  vogue  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
Thousands  of  inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal  have  been  found. 
Illiteracy,  however,  did  not  mean  stupidity,  for  the  Arab  had 
fertile  imagination,  sharp  wit,  and  apt  sayings,  and  produced  a 
goodly  amount  of  poetry.  Cultural  activity  showed  itself  at  annual 

1  Muslim  or  Moslem  means,  in  Arabic,  one  who  surrenders  or  submits. 

2  I  Kings  10:2. 
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fairs  where  poets  of  various  tribes  vied  for  the  honour  of  a 
laureate. 

Theirs  was  a  pastoral  life  filled  with  deeds  of  valour,  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  the  struggle  for  existence.  Considerable  trading  was 
carried  on  along  the  routes  connecting  India,  Persia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine  with  Egypt.  Many  cities  such  as  Ma’rib  in  Southern 
Arabia,  Palmyra  in  the  North,  and  Petra,  flourished  because  they 
were  on  these  trade  routes. 

It  was  Muhammad’s  trading  journeys  to  Syria  which  helped 
open  his  eyes  to  the  miserable  condition  of  his  people.  It  was 
his  contact  with  cultured  Syria  which  had  a  share  in  giving  him 
the  vision  of  a  new  Arabia.  In  him  was  the  latent  power  which 
developed  into  eventual  leadership. 

Beginning  of  the  national  consciousness.  Muhammad  under¬ 
stood  the  Arabs  as  no  other  man  has  ever  done.  He  yearned  to  see  a 
united  Arabia,  and  with  his  true  Semitic  instincts  used  religion 
as  the  rallying  call  for  this  unity.  Those  loose  and  garrulous 
tribes,  under  the  masterly  leadership  of  the  Prophet  suddenly 
turned  into  one  irresistible  nation.  Muhammad  hurled  his  Arabs 
into  the  face  of  a  decadent  civilization  which  was  stunned  by 
the  terrific  blow  and  brought  tottering  to  earth.  The  Byzantine 
Greeks  gave  way  in  Syria,  in  Palestine  and  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Bedouin  of  Arabia. 

Their  conquest  of  the  Near  East.  Neither  could  the  throne  and 
pomp  of  Chosroes  stand  before  this  cyclone  from  the  desert. 
Arabia  was  forged  in  an  incredibly  short  time  into  a  most  effective 
military  weapon,  and  the  mighty  empires  of  Byzantium  and 
Persia  met  their  speedy  doom  under  the  blows  of  the  Arabs.3 
Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch — those  ancient 
cities  of  Greek  culture — quickly  changed  hands;  for  it  was  only 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  Muhammad’s  death  that  the  Muez¬ 
zin  was  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer  in  the  very  cradle  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Their  invasion  of  Europe.  The  wave  of  conquest  did  not  stop 
after  it  had  submerged  the  best  parts  of  the  Near  East.  It  went 
as  far  as  India  and  it  touched  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
From  Egypt  it  spread  westward  until  it  was  checked  only  by  the 
Atlantic.  Nor  was  it  stayed  there.  It  rushed  with  vigour  across 

3  Damascus  fell  14  a.h.;  Antioch,  15  a.  h.;  Jerusalem,  15  a.  h.;  and  Alexandria, 
25  A.H. 
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the  Gates  of  Hercules  into  Spain  and  gave  that  Strait  its  present 
Arabic  name,  “Jabal  Tariq,”  later  corrupted  into  Gibraltar.  North¬ 
wards  the  wave  broke  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into 
France.  There  it  was  met  by  a  new  and  effective  opposition. 
The  Franks,  under  their  leader  Martel,  called  the  Arabs  to  a 
halt — nay,  to  a  round-about-turn.  That  significant  check  was  at 
Tours  in  732  a.d.,  a  century  after  the  death  of  Muhammad. 

Arabs  as  administrators.  Thus  with  such  a  conquest,  which 
extended  from  the  boundaries  of  India  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Arabs  were  not  content  to  remain  a  mere  military  horde. 
They  were  wise  administrators  and  required  only  tribute  from 
their  Christian  subjects,  who  preferred  Muslim  rule  to  Byzantine 
tyranny.  The  Christians  of  Syria  and  Egypt  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  actually  welcomed  the  Muslims,  so  heavily  oppressed  were 
they  by  the  bigoted  and  decadent  Greeks.  Says  Gibbon :  4 

The  Syrians  were  attached  to  the  standard  of  Rome  and  of  the  Cross; 
but  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  were  exasperated  by  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  a  licentious  host,  who  oppressed  them  as  subjects  and  despised 
them  as  strangers  and  aliens. 

The  fresh,  simple,  and  democratic  tenets  of  Islam  were  preferred, 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  the  dogma  and  degeneracy  of  Byzantine 
Christian  theology.  The  conquered  races  were  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  their  own  religious  rites.  Greek,  Persian,  and 
Coptic  remained  for  some  time  the  official  languages  of  the  in¬ 
vaded  territories.  Greek  coins  remained  as  the  currency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs  until  the  Umayyads  coined  their  own  money 
in  Damascus  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  The 
Arabs  looked  down  on  their  subjects — both  Christian  and  other¬ 
wise  ;  but  they  did  not  abuse  them.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  days  of  the  early  Caliphs;  for,  frequently  did  the  Arabs 
take  into  their  confidence  and  service  Christian  ministers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  men  of  learning. 

Flarun  al-Rashid  was  kind  to  his  Christian  subjects  and  he 
permitted  Charlemagne  to  build  a  Latin  church  in  Jerusalem.  He 
also  gave  him  the  keys  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  is  what  Stanley  Lane-Poole  says  of  the  Arab  administration 
in  Spain: 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Moors,  like  the  barbarian  hordes  who 
preceded  them,  brought  desolation  and  tyranny  in  their  wake.  On  the  con- 

4  Gibbon:  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  IV,  p.  433. 
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trary,  never  was  Andalusia  so  mildly,  justly  and  wisely  governed  as  by  her 
Arab  conquerors.  .  .  .  Some  of  their  Counsellors  were  Greeks  and  Span¬ 
iards,  but  this  does  not  explain  the  problem ;  for  those  same  Counsellors  were 
unable  to  produce  similar  results  elsewhere,  and  all  the  administrative  talent 
of  Spain  had  not  sufficed  to  make  the  Gothic  domination  tolerable  to  its 
subjects.  Under  the  Moors,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  were,  on  the  whole, 
contented — as  contented  as  any  people  can  be  whose  rulers  are  of  a  separate 
race  and  creed — and  far  better  pleased  than  they  had  been  when  their  sov¬ 
ereigns  belonged  to  the  same  religion  as  that  which  they  nominally  professed.6 

Arabs  as  builders.  Once  the  invaded  territory  was  settled, 
the  Arabs  busied  themselves  with  the  arts  of  peace.  To  be  sure, 
they  were  desert-born,  but  nomads  and  Bedouins  they  did  not 
remain.  Very  shortly  after  their  exit  from  Arabia  they  built 
cities  for  themselves.  Al-Basrah,  al-Kufah  and  Wasit  were  built 
in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  during  the  first  few  decades  of 
Islam  in  the  seventh  century.  Baghdad  was  an  Arab  creation 
(762  a.d.).  Cairo  was  built  by  an  Arab  dynasty  (968  a.d.). 

In  their  cities  they  erected  beautiful  buildings.  Those  who  have 
visited  the  Mosque  of  ‘Umar  in  Jerusalem,  the  Umayyad  Mosque 
in  Damascus,  the  Alhambra  in  Spain ;  the  towers,  bridges,  foun¬ 
tains,  mansions,  and  palaces  which  still  exist  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Spain,  are  bound  to  admit  the  remark¬ 
able  change  which  had  come  over  the  tastes  of  those  tent- 
dwellers.  To  be  sure,  they  employed  Byzantine  artists  and 
utilized  Greek  talent ;  but  that  was  not  to  their  discredit,  as  every 
individual  and  every  nation  must  have  tuition  and  guidance  in 
youth.  The  Arabs,  moreover,  were  not  the  only  people  who 
drew  architectural  inspiration  from  the  Greeks ;  for  has  not 
western  architecture  imitated  Greek  models? 

Medicine.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  treatment  of 
the  advance  of  medical  science  in  the  Arab  world,  as  such  a  task 
would  require  a  volume,6  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
some  idea  of  Arab  medicine  which,  like  many  other  sciences 
developed  by  the  Arabs,  was  built  on  a  Greek  foundation.  When 
the  Bedouins  left  the  desert,  their  notions  of  medicine  were, 
naturally,  crude  and  primitive.  The  early  Caliphs  at  Damascus 
and  Baghdad  turned  to  Christian  and  Jewish  physicians  who 
were  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  court.  Ibn  al-Iilnndh,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Arab,  was  such  a  one.  He  was  called  “the  Galen  of  his 

6  Lane-Poole,  Stanley.  The  Moors  in  Spain ,  p.  43- 

6  For  a  good  treatise  on  this  subject  see,  E.  G.  Browne,  Arabian  Medicine. 
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time.”  Nor  was  he  simply  a  physician,  but  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  poet.  When  he  died  in  Baghdad  “not  one  was  left  on  either  bank 
of  the  Tigris  who  did  not  hurry  to  the  Church  in  order  to  attend 
his  funeral.”  The  noted  Ibn  Khallikan  says,  “And  I  often  won¬ 
dered  how  a  man  with  such  an  intellect,  with  such  a  keen  mind, 
and  one  possessed  with  such  wide  learning  could  refrain  from  be¬ 
coming  a  Muslim.”  7 

It  is  true  that  the  Arabs  borrowed  medical  knowledge  from 
the  Greeks,  Hindus,  and  Persians,  but  they  added  much  to  what 
they  received.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  a.d.,  Arab  doctors  had  to  pass  an  examination  and  possess 
a  license  before  they  were  allowed  to  practice.  The  profession 
seems  to  have  been  well  regulated  and  Sinan  ibn-Thabit  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Baghdad.8  The  authori¬ 
ties  were  also  quite  watchful  over  the  pharmacists  and  dispensers 
of  drugs ;  for  human  nature  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same  in 
all  lands  and  all  times. 

Ibn  abi  ’Usaibfiah  states  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  aJ- 
Muqtadir-billah,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  there 
were  in  Baghdad  alone  860  candidates  for  the  license  to  practice 
medicine.  This  excluded  court  physicians,  who  were  numerous, 
as  well  as  eminent  doctors  whose  fame  exempted  them  from 
examination.  He  further  states  that  there  were  no  less  than  one 
thousand  physicians  at  one  time  in  the  city  of  Baghdad.  And 
there  were  fifty-six  Christian  doctors  in  the  service  of  one  of 
the  Caliphs  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.9 

Space  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  all  the  noted  Arab 
physicians;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  omit  mention  of  such  brilliant 
careers  as  that  of  Ibn  Slna,  whose  name  was  corrupted  by  Europe 
into  Avicenna.  This  famous  doctor,  philosopher,  and  author  lived 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  a.d.  (980-1037).  Ibn  Khalli¬ 
kan,  the  foremost  authority  in  Arabic  biography,  says  “that  Ibn 
Slna  completed  his  studies  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  that  he  sur¬ 
passed  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  in  medicine.”  10  Moreover, 
he  practised  his  profession  not  for  gain  but  for  culture.11  Ibn 
Sina  was  the  author  of  about  a  hundred  treatises,  some  of  which 

7  Ibn  Khallikan,  Vol.  II,  p.  253,  Cairo. 

8  “Tabaqat  al-Atibba,”  edited  by  Muller,  Vol.  I,  p.  222. 

9  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  192. 

10  “Ibn  Khallikan,’’  Vol.  I,  p.  191. 

77  Ibid. 
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were  “Kitab  al-Shifa’  ”  (“Sanatio”),  “al-Isharat,”  and  “al-Qanun” 
— the  Canon  of  Medicine. 

From  the  twelfth  till  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  “he  was  the  guide  of  medical  study  in 
European  universities.”  12  The  Canon  was  still  used  as  a  text¬ 
book  in  the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Montpellier  up  to  the 
year  1650.  Ibn  Slna’s  book,  “al-Shifa’  ”  (“Sanatio”),  is  to  be  seen 
to-day,  complete  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford.13  “In  Europe,”  says  the  same  authority,  “his  (Ibn  Slna’s) 
works  superseded  those  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.” 

Just  as  Galen  shares  medical  renown  with  Hippocrates,  so 
does  al-Razi  (Rhazes)  with  Ibn  Slna.  Unlike  Avicenna,  how¬ 
ever,  al-Razi  studied  medicine  late  in  life.  In  youth  he  was  given 

to  playing  his  ‘Ud  (an  instrument  much  like  the  lute)  and  to  song. 
But  “when  hair  began  to  cover  bis  cheeks,”  he  decided  that 
hilarity  and  song  were  not  becoming  to  a  bearded  man,  so  he  gave 
up  music  and  studied  medicine  assiduously.14  During  his  medical 
career,  he  was  the  chief  of  a  hospital  in  his  native  town,  Rai,  in 
western  Persia,  whose  name  he  bears,  as  well  as  of  another  hos¬ 
pital  in  Baghdad.15  Al-Razi  was  the  author  of  two  hundred  medi¬ 
cal  works,  the  most  famous  of  which  were  “al-Hawi”  [30  vol¬ 
umes]  (Continens) ,  “al  A'sab  (the  nerves),  and  ‘al  Jami’  (the 
Universal).  The  first  book  Sedillot  calls  “un  corpus  medical  fort 
estime.” 

Hospitals.  All  over  the  Arab  Empire  were  scattered  numer¬ 
ous  hospitals  which  were  called  “Maristan”  or  “Dar  al-Shifa’.” 
One  has  only  to  read  Arabic  works  in  order  to  see  how  frequent  is 
the  mention  of  hospitals.  As  I  have  said  above,  al-Razi  was  in 
charge  of  hospitals  in  al-Rai  and  in  Baghdad.  Ibn  Zuhr’s  grand¬ 
father  in  the  twelfth  century  was  in  charge  of  hospitals  in 
Baghdad,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa.  Ibn  Jubair,  the  famous 
traveller,  states  that  Saladin  founded  hospitals  in  Alexandria  foi 
students  and  appointed  physicians  to  treat  them  free  of  charge.16 
This  same  traveller  of  the  twelfth  century  gives  accounts  of  well- 
equipped  hospitals  in  Cairo.  “It  was  a  palace,”  said  he,  “with  a 

12  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  63.  See  “Avicenna.” 

13  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  See  “Arabic  Medicine.” 

“Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  II,  p.  103. 

15  Ibid.  On  al-Razi  the  reader  is  referred  to  “The  Life  and  Works  of  Rhazes,” 
pp.  237-68  in  Transactions  of  the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  of  Medicine, 
Section  XXIII,  London,  1913. 

10  Ibn  Jubair,  Travels,  p.  10,  Cairo. 
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ward  for  women  and  another  for  the  insane.”  Mosul  had  its 
hospital,  while  another  town 17  had  two.  The  inhabitants  of 
Baghdad,  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and  Damascus  enjoyed  full 
hospital  facilities  and  medical  attention.  “While  the  people  of 
Europe,”  said  Baas,  “ran  when  sick  to  a  wooden  idol  or  to  the 
bony  or  ragged  relics  of  some  saint,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arab 
world  had  the  advantage  of  the  service  of  licensed  physicians  and 
dispensaries.”  18 

Physics  and  chemistry.  In  discussing  Arab  attainments  in 
science,  perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  keep  in  mind  the  pertinent 
fact  that  they  developed  their  scientific  work  long  before  the  time 
of  Faraday,  Bacon,  and  Pasteur.  Arab  scientists,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  were  contemporaries  of  John  Scotus  (810-875  a.d.) 
and  William  the  Conqueror  (1066).  Nevertheless,  this  is  what 
some  modern  scientists  say  of  them: 

In  Physics,  Al-Hazen  (g65?-i038)  wrote  a  work  on  optics,  enunciating  the 
law  of  reflection  and  making  a  study  of  spherical  and  parabolic  mirrors. 
He  also  devised  an  apparatus  for  studying  refraction,  being  probably  the 
first  physicist  to  note  the  magnifying  power  of  spherical  segments  of  glass, 
i.  e.,  lenses.  He  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  human  eye,  and  attempted 
to  explain  the  change  of  apparent  shape  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  when  ap¬ 
proaching  the  horizon.  The  Arabs  employed  the  pendulum  for  time  meas¬ 
urement  and  tabulated  specific  gravities  of  metals,  etc.  In  the  words  of  a 
modern  physicist:  “The  Arabs  have  always  reproduced  what  came  down  to 
them  from  the  Greeks  in  thoroughly  intelligible  form  and  applied  it  to  new 
problems  and  thus  built  up  the  theorems,  at  first  only  obtained  for  particular 
cases,  into  a  greater  system,  adding  many  of  their  own.  They  have  thus 
rendered  an  extraordinarily  great  service,  such  as  would  correspond  in 
modern  times  to  the  investigations  which  have  grown  out  of  the  pioneer 
work  of  such  men  as  Newton,  Faraday,  and  Rontgen.” 19  • 

— Wiedemann. 

From  the  extensive  development  of  Arabic  medicine,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  chemical  knowledge  was  also  advanced.  To  quote 
a  reliable  authority :  20 

And  their  skill  in  chemistry  enabled  them  to  prepare  new  chemical  reme¬ 
dies,  and  form  many  combinations  of  those  already  in  use.  They  produced 
the  first  pharmacopoeia,  and  established  the  first  apothecaries’  shops.  Many 
of  the  names  and  many  forms  of  medicines  now  used,  and  in  fact  the  general 

17  Ibn  Jubair,  “Ni§ibin”  (Nisibis),  p.  218. 

18  See  Baas,  History  of  Medicine,  p.  217. 

19  Sedgwick  and  Tyler,  A  Short  History  of  Science,  p.  163. 

80  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  46.  See  “Medicine.” 
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outline  of  modern  pharmacy,  except  so  far  as  modified  by  modern  chemistry, 
started  with  the  Arabs. 

The  Arabs,  of  course,  started  out  with  the  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  which  was 
made  up  more  of  the  occult,  the  magical,  and  superstitious  than 
of  chemical  science  as  we  know  it.  Arabic  chemistry,  however, 
was  not  content  with  those  borrowed  crudities,  but  initiated  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  a  primitive  form.  It  attempted  to  find  a  way 
for  the  prolonging  of  life  to  which  the  word  “elixir”  testifies. 
Arab  chemists,  also,  experimented  with  the  transmutation  of  the 
baser  metals  into  the  precious  ones.  The  discovery  of  certain 
acids  is  attributed  to  them.  Gibbon,  who  is  in  favour  of  giving 
the  East  its  due,  says: 

The  science  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  the  industry 
of  the  Saracens.  They  first  invented. and  named  the  alembic  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  distillation,  analyzed  the  substances  of  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
tried  the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alkalis  and  acids,  and  converted  the 
poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salutary  remedies.21 

The  “Kitab  al-Fihrist,”  an  authority  on  Arabic  books  and  authors, 
mentions  several  chemists  and  chemical  works. 

But  the  outstanding  figure  in  Arabic  chemistry  was,  no  doubt, 
Jabir  ibn  Hayyan,  the  celebrated  Latin  Geber  who  lived  either  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries  a.d.  in  Kufah.  Many  Latin  transla¬ 
tions  of  Geber’s  treatises  are  now  found  in  Leyden  and  Paris. 
M.  P.  E.  Berthelot  made  a  careful  study  22  of  these  MSS  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  some  of  them  were  not  written  by  Jabir,  but  were  Latin 
originals  only  attributed  to  him  in  order  to  enhance  their  value 
and  authority.23  After  all,  such  a  conclusion  is  not  detrimental  to 
Jabir  if  the  Latins  needed  his  name  as  a  stamp  of  authority  on 
their  chemical  works.  In  spite  of  the  above,  however,  Berthelot 
gives  Jabir  the  credit  of  having  written  certain  treatises  himself, 
although  Berthelot  is  inclined  to  minimize  Geber’s  contribution 
to  chemical  knowledge. 

Astronomy  and  mathematics.  Like  some  other  sciences, 
astronomy  sprang  from  a  humble  origin — astrology — and  the 
Arabs’  interest  in  the  stars  began  at  a  very  early  date  in  their 
history.  They  turned  to  professional  astrologers  for  advice  be- 

11  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Chap.  LII. 

La  Chimie  au  Moyen  Age,  Vol.  III.  Paris,  1893. 

**Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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fore  setting  out  on  important  ventures.  The  stars  were  used  as 
a  compass  and  as  indicators  of  unusual  events.  The  Arabs  added 
to  their  crude  knowledge  of  the  heavens  after  they  came  into 
contact  with  Persian  and  Greek  learning.  The  system  of 
Ptolemy  they  understood  and  improved.  They  made  important 
astronomical  measurements  and  calculations.  They  built  observa¬ 
tories  in  Baghdad,  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Seville.  They  used 
astronomical  instruments.  “Al-Kindi  (850  a.d.)  wrote  a 
treatise  on  weather  predictions  which  still  exists  in  a  number  of 
manuscripts  and  was  printed  in  1507  a.d.  at  Venice  and  in  1540 
at  Paris.”  24 

Although  everyone  in  the  West  uses  the  system  of  “Arabic 
Notation,”  still  perhaps  few  quite  realize  this  service  which  was 
rendered  by  the  Arabs  to  civilization.  Indeed,  it  was  a  deliverance 
which  the  Arabs  effected  from  the  cumbersome  Roman  numerals. 
Algebra  is  an  Arabic  word.  The  Arabs  did  serious  mathematical 
work  and  then  passed  it  on  to  Europe.  They  used  the  decimal 
system.  They  developed  trigonometry  and  introduced  the  sines. 
In  the  time  of  al-Ma’mun,  mathematicians  measured  a  degree  of 
the  earth’s  circumference.25 

It  took  many  Latin  scholars  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  Arabic  works  on  mathematics  and  astronomy.  The 
recent  book  of  Professor  Haskins  26  of  Harvard  University  dealing 
with  these  translations  is  most  illuminating.  In  his  long  list  of 
translators  are  included  the  names  of  such  medieval  scholars  as 
Adelard  of  Bath,  Plato  of  Tivoli,  and  Robert  of  Chester,  who 
translated  the  algebra  of  al-Khwarizmi.27  Gerard  of  Cremona 
is  described  in  the  following  manner  by  Haskins : 

A  scholar  from  his  youth  and  master  of  the  content  of  Latin  learning,  he 
was  drawn  to  Toledo  by  love  of  Ptolemy’s  Almagest,  which  he  could  not 
find  among  the  Latins.  There  he  discovered  a  multitude  of  Arabic  books 
in  every  field,  and  pitying  the  poverty  of  the  Latins,  learned  Arabic  in  order 
to  translate  them.  His  version  of  the  Almagest  bears  the  date  of  1175. 

24  Thorndike,  Lynn.  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science ,  Vol.  I,  p.  647. 

26  Sedgwick  and  Tyler.  A  Short  History  of  Science,  p.  163. 

26  Haskins,  C.  H.  Medieval  Science. 

27  The  Algebra  of  al-Khwarizmi  was  edited  and  translated  by  Frederick  Rosen  (London 
1831).  He  states:  “The  Manuscript  from  whence  the  text  of  the  present  edition  is 
taken — and  which  is  the  only  copy  the  existence  of  which  I  have  as  yet  been  able 
to  trace — is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Collection  at  Oxford.  It  is,  together  with  three 
other  treatises  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  contained  in  the  volume  marked  CMXVIII. 

Hunt,  p.  214  fol.  and  bears  the  date  of  the  transcription  a.h.  743  (a.d.  1342).” _ The 

Algebra  of  Mohammed  Ben  Musa.  Translated  by  Frederick  Rosen. 
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Before  his  death,  which  came  at  Toledo  in  1187  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
he  had  turned  into  Latin  the  seventy-one  Arabic  works  of  this  catalogue, 
beside  perhaps  a  score  of  others.28 

Philosophy.  It  was  not  much  more  than  a  century  after  the 
exodus  of  the  Arabs  from  the  desert,  that  they  began  to  show 
remarkable  interest  in  Greek  philosophy.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century  a.d.,  Plato’s  works  and  especially  those  of 
Aristotle  had  begun  to  be  familiar  to  the  Arabs.  The  Caliph 
al-Ma’mun  was,  himself,  very  much  interested  in  philosophy  and 
free  thought.  Later,  Avicenna  (980-1037  a.d.),  though  a 
physician,  wrote  much  on  philosophy.  Al-Farabi,  who  died  in  950 
a.d.,  was  an  ardent  apostle  of  Aristotle  and  wrote,  in  a  prolific 
fashion,  on  philosophical  subjects.  Finally,  Averroes  (Ibn  Rushd) 
(1126-1198  a.d. ) ,  was  an  indefatigable  expounder  of  Aristotle 
and  was,  moreover,  very  influential  in  acquainting  medieval 
Europe  with  Greek  philosophy,  thus  playing  a  serious  role  in 
bringing  on  the  European  Renaissance. 


28  Haskins,  Medieval  Science,  p.  15. 
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Evolution.  In  the  “jahiliyyah,”  the  period  of  ignorance,  much 
poetry  was  recited  at  literary  fairs,  and  at  the  successful  con¬ 
clusion  of  battles  and  other  notable  events ;  but  very  few,  indeed, 
knew  how  to  write  those  poems  or  knew  how  to  read  them.  Like 
the  works  of  Homer,  they  were  learned  and  recited  without  the 
aid  of  letters.  It  was  the  Christians  and  the  Jews,  called  by 
Muhammad  “the  people  of  the  Book,”  who  read  and  wrote.  The 
Arabs  before  Islam  were  quite  prolific  in  their  production  of 
poetry,  but  poetry  was  evidently  impotent  as  an  incentive  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  As  soon  as  the 
Arabs  were  in  possession  of  a  “Book,”  an  inspired  book,  the 
future  of  reading  was  definitely  assured,  as  the  Book  had  to  be 
read  for  ritual  and  legal  purposes. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  Quran  comes  from 
the  Arabic  root  “qara’a,”  to  read.  Hence  Quran  means  read¬ 
ing  not  only  philologically  but  educationally  for  it  was  the  very 
agency  and  most  direct  cause  of  education  in  Islam  and  among 
the  Arabs. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  Islam  began  to  take  root  and  the  Quran 
gained  recognition,  a  class  of  people  called  “Qurra’  ”  (readers) 
at  once  came  into  being,  though  often  these  men  were  not  “read¬ 
ers”  at  all  but  simply  “reciters.”  However,  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing  with  the  Arabs  began  in  good  earnest  during  the  first 
third  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  It  was  the  Quran,  then,  which 
gave  charters  to  the  first  and  to  most  of  the  schools  among  the 
Arabs. 

Earliest  schools.  Wherever  a  man  who  knew  how  to  read  met 
another  who  was  not  quite  so  fortunate,  yet  willing  to  learn,  a 
school  was  organized.  It  may  have  been  under  a  palm  tree,  in 
a  tent,  or  in  a  private  house ;  nevertheless  it  was  a  school.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  of  a  certain  Abu  Muhammad  that  he  used  to 
teach  boys  by  the  side  of  Abu  'Amr’s  house.1 

1  “Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  II,  p.  278,  Cairo. 
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At  a  very  early  date,  Muslims  set  aside  a  special  house  for 
worship  and  prayer,  which  became  the  resort  of  the  devout  and 
the  centre  for  the  religious  life  of  the  growing  community.  It 
was  also  the  logical  choice  as  a  place  for  the  cultivation  of  let¬ 
ters.  So,  in  its  service  to  education  the  mosque  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  its  predecessors,  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians. 

Schools  in  mosques.  To-day,  the  chief  Muslim  centre  of 
learning,  al-Azhar  in  Cairo,  is  still  called  a  mosque.  In  Muslim 
villages  of  Palestine,  the  schoolhouse  as  a  separate  building  from 
the  mosque  is  a  novelty.  Children  still  go  for  their  tuition  to 
the  “jami‘  ”  (mosque),  with  its  yard,  mulberry  tree,  and  turbaned 
shaikh.  The  teacher,  moreover,  is  still  the  “shaikh,”  “khatib,” 
“imam,”  “  ‘alim”  or  religious  functionary  in  the  village.  Students 
circled  about  their  teachers  in  the  Mosque  of  Damascus2  and 
to  this  day  classes  are  held  in  the  Mosque  of  ‘Umar  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Spanish  Arabs  never  had  schools  as  such,  but  carried  on 
all  their  educational  work  in  mosques.  For  this  reason,  the  chief 
historian  of  Arab  Spain  says:  “The  people  of  Andalus  (Spain) 
have  no  schools  to  assist  them  in  the  quest  for  learning,  because 
they  study  all  branches  in  the  mosques  by  the  payment  of  fees.”  3 
Al-Maqqari  says  that  he,  himself,  “sat  teaching”  in  the  Mosque 
of  Cordova,  in  the  Mosque  of  Nakhilah,  and  in  that  of  al-Zahirah.4 
Abu  al-Qasim  taught  at  Baghdad  in  the  Mosque  of  Ibn  Ahmad.5 
We  are  justified  in  concluding  from  these  facts  that  from  the 
beginning  of  Islam  to  the  present  day,  in  Baghdad,  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  Cairo,  and  other  places,  mosques  were  used  as  schools. 
At  present  this  practice  is  dying  out,  as  Muslim  education  is  be¬ 
coming  secularized,  and  the  school  is  fast  dissolving  partnership 
with  the  mosque. 

Schools  in  the  Umayyad  period.  During  the  Umayyad  period 
(661-750  a.d.),  we  have  some  record  of  schools  being  founded. 
This  dynasty  was  fighting  civil  and  foreign  wars  in  order  to 
maintain  itself.  It  was  a  transition  period — one  of  emergence 
from  a  nomad  into  a  settled  mode  of  life.  The  Arabs  were  then 
adjusting  themselves  to  their  new  environment  and  endeavouring 
to  understand  their  recently  acquired  heritage  of  Greek  and  Per- 

*  “Ibn  Jubair,”  p.  243,  Cairo. 

3  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  102,  Cairo. 

‘“Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  II,  p.  158. 

8  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  370. 
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sian  culture.  The  Umayyads  were  busy  consolidating  and 
arabicizing  their  conquests.  They  were  making  the  Arabic  speech 
the  official  language  of  court  and  administration.  Arabic  was  re¬ 
placing  Greek  and  Syriac  in  Syria,  Coptic  in  Egypt,  and  Aramaic 
in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  Arabic  coinage  was  being  adopted. 
Under  such  conditions  the  Umayyads  had  little  time  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  schools. 

There  must  have  been  a  few  schools  in  the  first  century  of 
Islam  (seventh  century  a.d.),  however,  because  we  have 
references,  here  and  there,  to  teachers.  Lammens  6  says : 

Si  nous  consultons  la  tradition,  nous  y  decouvrirons  que  la  carriere  de 
l’enseignement  se  trouvait  au  premier  siecle  de  l’hegire  l’objet  du  plus 
profond  mepris.  Pour  donner  une  preuve  de  l’humilite  du  Prophete,  on 
nous  le  represente  comme  n'excluant  personne  de  ses  salutations,  pas  meme 
les  maitres  d’ecole. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  were  teachers  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  Prophet  (570-630  a.d.). 

The  same  authority  quotes  al-Jahiz,  an  eminent  Arab  man-of- 
letters  living  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  as  having  said  that  school 
teachers  during  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira  were  exclusively 
recruited  from  “mawlas”  and  “dhimmis,”  (non-Muslims).7 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  moreover,  that  al-Hajjaj,  the  staunch 
supporter  of  the  House  of  Umayyah,  taught  a  school  in  the  small 
town  of  al-Ta’if  8  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
The  poet  al-Kumait  taught  school  in  the  Mosque  of  Kufah  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  a.d.9  Al-Walld,  the  Umayyad 
Caliph  (7°5"7I5  a.d.),  is  said  to  have  “passed  by  a  teacher  of 
boys.”  10 

We  conclude  from  the  above  that  schools  existed  here  and 
there  during  the  reign  of  the  Umayyad  dynasty  (661-750  a.d.). 
To  these  must  be  added  the  court  schools  which  Lammens  dis¬ 
cusses  at  length  as  the  education  which  the  Umayyads  offered 
to  their  princes.  ‘Abd  al-Malik  gave  the  tutor  of  his  son  full 
liberty  to  chastise  him.11  When  the  Umayyad  dynasty  fell,  some 

8  Lammens,  “Calife  Omayiade  Moawia,”  pp.  329-62. 

7  Lammens,  p.  361. 

8  Al-Mubarrad,  “al-Kamil,”  Vol.  II,  p.  40,  Cairo. 

8  "Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  XV,  p.  109,  Cairo. 

10  “Al-Bayan  wal-Tabyin,”  Vol.  II,  p.  106. 

11  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  144. 
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of  its  members  were  cast  into  prison.  On  being  questioned  as  to 
what  was  the  bitterest  part  of  their  calamity,  they  replied  “the 
loss  of  our  children’s  education.”  12 

The  Ahbasids  and  schools.  We  now  come  to  another  Arab 
dynasty — the  Abbasids — which  reigned  from  750  a.d.,  with  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes  and  misfortunes  on  to  1517,  when  it  relinquished  the 
Caliphate  formally  to  the  Ottoman  Turks.  It  was  this  House  of 
Abbas  which  founded  Baghdad.  To  this  family  the  famous 
Harum  al-Rashld  belonged.  Al-Ma’mun,  the  prince  and  Caliph, 
it  was  who  enriched  the  Arabic  language  with  the  treasures  of 
Greek  culture.  In  fine,  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
under  the  banner  of  these  Abbasid  Caliphs  that  the  Arabs  had 
their  Golden  Age  of  wealth,  influence,  power,  learning,  and  culture. 

When  Charlemagne  was  learning  to  read  his  letters  with  the 
sons  of  his  nobles  in  the  palace  school,  al-Ma’mun  was  studying 
and  discussing  philosophy  in  Baghdad  and  at  a  time  when  most 
European  children  had  no  schools  to  attend,  their  Arab  con¬ 
temporaries  were  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  education. 

In  the  earlier  Abbasid  period  there  was  a  certain  spontaneity 
about  the  growth  of  educational  opportunities  that  was  whole¬ 
some.  There  was  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  which  was  slaked 
most  informally  at  the  nearest  source.  There  were  “majalis 
al-'ilm”  and  “majalis  al-adab” 13  which  served  as  classes,  and 
pupils  who  distinguished  themselves  were  rewarded  by  having 
almonds  thrown  to  them  as  they  were  given  a  ride  through  the 
streets.  It  was  on  one  of  these  rides  that  an  unfortunate  pupil  lost 
his  eye  because  of  the  nuts  which  were-  showered  upon  him.14 
Schools  were  held  in  mosques,  in  “kuttabs,”  i.e.,  elementary 
schools,  in  private  houses  and  sometimes  in  shops.  As  the  mosques 
have  already  been  discussed  as  seats  of  learning,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  they  were  numerous  in  the  cities  and  existed  in  almost 
every  village.  All-Ya‘qubi,  who  has  left  us  a  description  of  Bagh¬ 
dad  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  states  that  there  were  in  that  capital 
thirty  thousand  mosques,15  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  each 
mosque  was  a  potential  school.  Aside  from  the  mosques,  we  have 

12  “Muhaflarat  al-’Udaba’,”  Vol.  I,  p.  20. 

is  “AI-Aghani,”  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  101. 

14  Ibid. 

15  Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum,  Part  VII,  p.  250. 
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frequent  references  to  the  “kuttab,”  or  “maktab,”  which  served  as 
an  elementary  school.  The  author  of  “al-Aghani”  (ninth  century) 
mentions  a  “kuttab”  and  a  “maktab”  in  Kufah.16  Al-Jahiz,  who 
lived  in  the  same  century,  uses  the  term  “kuttab”  17  for  school. 
The  Caliph  al-Mu'tasim  (ninth  century)  is  said  to  have  attended 
a  “kuttab.” 18  Other  writers,  such  as  Yaqut,  very  frequently 
refer  to  these  elementary  schools  and  their  teachers. 

Educational  activity,  carried  on  in  private  houses  and  shops, 
supplemented  that  which  was  found  in  mosques  and  “kuttabs.” 
Thus  it  is  reported  of  Ishaq  ibn  ‘Ammar  that  he  taught  poetry  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  ‘Isa.19  Ishma'il  ibn  Husain  was  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  in  a  private  dwelling,  “manzil.”  20  Again,  Yaqut  speaks 
of  a  shaikh  who  used  his  house  for  a  school.21  It  is  quite  fasci¬ 
nating  to  read  about  the  brilliant  woman,  ‘Amrah,  whose  house 
served  as  a  most  informal  school — a  place  “frequented  by  men 
for  the  purpose  of  conversation  and  the  composition  of  poetry.”  22 

A  still  more  fascinating  school  was  the  humble  shop  of  the 
potter-poet  Abu  al-‘Atahiah.  “Boys  and  litterateurs,”  goes  the 
record,  “went  to  him  and  he  would  repeat  his  poems  to  them  and 
they  would  take  the  broken  pieces  of  pottery  on  which  to  write 
down  these  poems.”  23  That  there  were  schools  in  this  age  of 
the  Abbasids  is  further  proved  by  an  order  which  was  issued  by 
the  Caliph  al-Ma’mun  (ninth  century),  requiring  teachers  to  in¬ 
struct  the  children  that  the  Quran  was  “created,”  that  it  was 
not  an  inspired  book.24 

Nor  was  the  education  of  the  Abbasids  confined  to  that  of 
children  and  primary  schools,  for  al-Ma’mun  founded  Bait  al- 
Hikmah,  (the  “House  of  Wisdom”),  where  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  were  pursued.  Such  an  authority  as  Ibn  al-Nadim 
states  that  Salam,  the  principal  of  that  College,  was  delegated  by 
the  Caliph  to  go  to  the  “country  of  the  Greeks”  for  the  purpose 

™  “Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  XIV,  p.  49. 

17  “Al-Bayan  wal-Tabyln,”  Vol.  I,  p.  1391. 

18  Al-Suyuti,  “Tarikh  al-Khulafa’,”  p.  339.  Calcutta. 

10  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  II,  p.  232.  (Edited  by  D.  S.  Mar- 
goliouth.) 

20  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  264. 

31  Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  36. 

22  “Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  160. 

23  Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  125. 

“Al-Suyuti,  “Tarikh  al-Khulafa’,”  p.  331. 
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of  translating  their  works  into  Arabic.23  This  same  principal 
seems  to  have  been  well  versed  in  mathematics,  as  he  was 
especially  selected  for  the  work  of  explaining  Ptolemy’s  book 
entitled  Almagest .“,J  The  College  Bait  al-Hikmah  boasted  of  a 
library  with  a  librarian  who  was  a  noted  mathematician  and  as¬ 
tronomer.  This  man  was  al-Khwarizmi,  whose  treatise  on  algebra 
is  still  extant.27  With  a  chief  who  was  conversant  with  the 
Almagest  and  a  librarian  such  as  al-Khwarizimi,  Bait  al-Hikmah 
must  be  regarded  as  a  true  college  or  university. 

In  order  to  throw  further  light  on  the  Arab  educational  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
the  illustrious  Abu  Nuwas  and  Abu  al-‘Atahiah,  who  flourished 
as  poets;  of  al-Tabari,  al-Ta‘qubi,  and  al-MasTidi  as  historians; 
al-Kasa’i  and  Sibawaih  as  teachers  and  grammarians ;  al-Jahiz  and 
Ibn  al-Muqaffa‘  as  prose  writers.  Scholars  and  jurists  flocked  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  at  Baghdad.  The  discussions 
of  intellectual  themes  were  popular.  Debates  between  eminent 
scholars  were  often  held  in  the  presence  of  princes  and  Caliphs ; 
and  the  “munazarah”  (debate)  between  the  above-mentioned  al- 
Kasa’i  and  Sibawaih,  on  the  use  of  pronouns  is,  perhaps,  too 
famous  to  need  relating  here.  There  was  an  eager  search  for 
learning,  and  much  was  translated  into  Arabic  from  the  Persian, 
the  Syriac,  and,  especially,  the  Greek.  Zaidan  carefully  enumer¬ 
ates  the  various  books  which  were  translated  into  Arabic  during 
this  Renaissance  and  in  his  list  are  included  eight  books  of  Plato, 
nineteen  of  Aristotle,  ten  of  Hippocrates,  twenty-six  of  Galen,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Ptolemy.28 
We  may  be  strongly  tempted  to  accept  the  statement  made  by  a 
historian  of  the  time,  that  in  Baghdad  there  were  no  less  than 
one  hundred  book  shops.29  Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
Nicholson,  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Arabs  at  this  time : 

This  material  expansion  was  accompanied  by  an  outburst  of  intellectual 
activity  such  as  the  East  had  never  witnessed  before.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  world  from  the  Caliph  down  to  the  humblest  of  citizens  suddenly  be¬ 
came  students,  or  at  least  patrons  of  literature.  In  quest  of  knowledge, 
men  travelled  over  three  continents  and  returned  home,  like  bees  laden 

25  “AI-Fihrist,”  p.  243. 

“  “Al-Fihrist,”  p.  368. 

27  See  the  “Algebra  of  al-Khwarizmi.”  (Edited  by  Frederick  Rosen,  London,  1831.) 

28  Zaidan,  “Tarikh  al-Tamaddun  al-Islami,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  146. 

29  Al-Ya'qubi.  See  Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum,  Part  VII,  p.  245.  (Edited 
by  De  Goeje.) 
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with  honey,  to  impart  the  precious  stores  which  they  had  accumulated  to 
crowds  of  eager  disciples,  and  to  compile  with  incredible  industry  those 
works  of  encyclopaedic  range  and  erudition  from  which  modern  science, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  has  derived  far  more  than  is  generally 
supposed.30 

In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  schools  and 
teachers  grew  steadily  from  the  inception  of  Islam  and  during 
the  Umayyad  period.  Greek  civilization  in  Syria  and  Egypt  and 
the  close  contact  of  the  Arabs  with  people  who  could  read  and 
write  undoubtedly  stimulated  this  educational  activity.  Then  the 
Abbasid  Dynasty  came  into  power,  Baghdad  was  founded,  and 
Persian  influence  on  culture  and  manners  predominated.  Up  to 
this  time  there  were  very  few  Arabic  books ;  but  the  invention  of 
paper  and  its  increased  use  played  a  notable  part  in  the  advance 
of  education,  as  did  the  invention  of  printing  during  the  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

We  come  to  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  education  among  the 
Arabs;  and  the  evolution  of  the  school.  It  is  the  political  factor 
in  Arab  education  which  we  propose  to  discuss. 

Political  motive  in  establishment  of  schools.  It  is  pertinent 
to  state  again  that  Persian  influence  became  supreme  in  Arab 
affairs  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  a.d.  This  influence, 
however,  was  predominantly  cultural  and  administrative.  In  the 
ninth  century  a  disturbing  element  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Caliphate  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  it  became  decidedly 
ruinous  to  Arab  supremacy.  This  was  the  Turkish  element;  for 
the  Turks,  as  is  well  known,  first  came  within  the  Empire  of  the 
Arabs  as  slaves.  They  came  without  a  recognized  religion  and 
without  a  written  speech.  The  Arabs  civilized  them,  made  them 
Muslims,  and  gave  them  their  alphabet. 

As  years  passed  by,  these  Turks,  who  were  always  good  fighters, 
became  a  serious  military  and  political  factor.  They  reached 
the  point  where  they  could  elect  the  Caliph  and  finally  wrested 
the  very  Caliphate  from  Arab  hands.  In  some  respects  they 
were  very  much  like  the  German  barbarians  who  conquered  Rome 
politically  and  were  conquered  by  her  in  practically  everything 
else.  So  did  the  Turks  conquer  the  Arabs  and  were  yet  con¬ 
quered  by  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  nowadays,  how  the 
radical  Turks  are  endeavouring  to  shake  off  every  vestige  of  Arab 

80  R.  A.  Nicholson,  A  Literary  History  of  thq  Arabs,  p.  281. 
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influence — the  Arabic  characters,  vocabulary,  and,  we  may  even 
say,  Islam  itself. 

These  new  masters,  then,  had  political  power  and  military 
prestige,  but  lacked  something  very  essential  for  popular  favour, 
that  is,  Arab  blood  and  noble  descent  from  the  Prophet.  For, 
after  all,  Muhammad  was  the  son  of  Arabia,  and  Islam  was  born 
and  nursed  there.  The  Khalifah,  to  be  recognized,  especially  by 
the  masses,  had  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Prophet.  Cer¬ 
tain  Turkish  leaders  married  daughters  of  the  Caliphs  in  order 
to  gain  popularity  and  win  recognition.  Others  saw  opportunity 
for  winning  public  favour  in  the  field  of  religion  and  education. 
This  brings  us  to  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools,  for  which  Zaidan  31  gives  the  following  explanations: 

1.  Non-Arab  princes  and  Sultans  founded  schools  wdth  a 
view  to  a  heavenly  reward. 

2.  These  princes  found  schools  a  suitable  object  on  which 
to  lavish  wealth  which  might  otherwise  go  to  greedy  and  rapa¬ 
cious  superiors. 

3.  Schools  were  founded  for  the  sake  of  propagating  the  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  of  the  founder.  As  schisms,  heresies,  and  theo¬ 
logical  controversies  began  to  shake  Islam,  schools  were  established 
to  combat  them.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  Saladin,  who 
established  in  Jerusalem  an  institution  called  al-Salahiyah  in 
order  to  counteract  Shi'ite  heresy. 

Nizam  al-Mulk.  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  a  brilliant  vizier,  min¬ 
ister  to  one  of  the  sultans  of  the  Seljuq  Turks  in  the  eleventh 
century  a.d.  Nominally  the  Caliph  was  an  Arab  at  that  time,  yet 
real  political  and  military  power  was  in  the  hands  of  those  Turks 
who  exercised  it  for  their  own  benefit  and  according  to  their  own 
sweet  will,  though  always  in  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  It  was 
these  Seljuqs  whom  the  first  Crusaders  encountered  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  a  Persian  with  excep¬ 
tional  administrative  ability.  Our  interest  in  him  is  chiefly,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  founder  of  schools  and  a  patron  of  learning.  It  is 
often  stated  that  he  was  the  first  founder  of  schools  in  Islam.33 
“Muslim  historians  are  almost  unanimous,”  says  Zaidan,33  “that 
the  first  one  to  establish  schools  in  Islam  was  Nizam  al-Mulk,” 

31  “Al-Tamaddun  al-Islami,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  195-96. 

^Al-Subki,  “Tabaqat  al  Shafi'iyyah,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  135. 

M  “Tarikh  al-Tamaddun  al-Islami,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  194- 
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about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  This  statement  is 
challenged,  however,  by  the  fact  that  many  schools  existed  in 
Islam  before  Nizam  al-Mulk,  as  we  have  seen.  Al-Azhar,  the 
most  ancient  Muslim  university,  was  founded  about  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  tenth  century  a,d.,  34  which  was  about  a  century  before 
the  time  of  Nizam  al-Mulk.  Dar  al-Tlm  and  Dar  al-Hikmah  also 
existed  in  Cairo  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.30 
We  have  already  mentioned  Bait  al-Hikmah  in  Baghdad.  To 
continue,  let  us  quote  al-Subki,36  who  argues,  “Thus  believed 
our  Shaikh  al-Dhahabi  that  he  (Nizam  al-Mulk)  was  the  first 
to  found  schools,  but  this  is  not  so;  because  there  was  al- 
Baihaqiyyah  in  Nisabur  before  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  born.” 
An  explanation  is  here  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements  about  the  founding  of  schools  in  Islam.  It 
seems  that  the  use  of  the  word,  madrasah,  usually  called  a 
“school,”  is  at  the  root  of  this  misunderstanding.  It  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  give  Nizam  al-Mulk  the  credit  of  having  founded  the 
first  schools  in  Islam ;  because  all  the  facts  hitherto  presented  in 
this  chapter  point  to  the  contrary.  What  Nizam  al-Mulk  did,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  found  the  first  madrasah  and  not  the  first  “schools.” 
For  a  madrasah  was,  indeed,  a  new  institution  in  Islam.  It  was 
started  with  a  strong  theological  and  political  bias.  At  that 
early  age  in  the  history  of  education  those  rulers  discerned  clearly 
the  function  of  schools  as  moulders  of  public  opinion.  Nizam 
al-Mulk  intended  his  new  creature  the  madrasah  to  indoctrinate 
the  coming  generation  with  Sunnite  orthodox  beliefs.  The 
madrasah  was,  therefore,  created  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  fight 
the  Shi'ites.  As  proof  of  this  contention,  I  bring  forward  the 
case  of  a  professor  who  was  dismissed  from  the  Nizamiyyah  be¬ 
cause  he  held  Shi'ite  beliefs.37  This  same  enthusiasm  for  the 
Sunnite  rite  led  the  famous  Saladin  to  found  more  madrasahs 
and  to  close  the  well-known  college,  Dar  al-Tlm,  in  Cairo,  because 
it  had  been  a  Shi'ite  institution.  Thus,  as  a  theological  and  a  sec¬ 
tarian  weapon,  the  madrasah  was  directed  against  the  heresy  of 
Shi'ism,  but  as  a  political  tool  the  non-Arab  princes  and  sultans 
used  it  as  an  agency  of  propaganda  for  the  strengthening  of  their 

44  Al-Maqrizi,  Vol.  IV,  p.  49,  Cairo. 

88  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  49. 

38  Al-Subki,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  135. 
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position  with  the  masses.  For  this  purpose  they  spent  consid¬ 
erable  sums  on  madrasahs  and  education  generally.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  scholarship,  rations,  and  pensions  began  to  be  granted 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  learning  and  teaching.  “It  is  my 
opinion,”  says  al-Subki,  “that  it  was  Nizam  al-Mulk  who  first 
gave  students  regular  stipends — ‘ma'alim.’  ”  38 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  schools  became  institutionalized.  Edu¬ 
cation,  moreover,  was  becoming  a  state  function,  supported  and 
controlled  by  it.  The  madrasah  became  standardized  and 
Nizamiyyahs,  schools  bearing  the  name  of  Nizam,  were  founded 
not  only  in  Baghdad  but  in  Nisabur,  Balkh,  Herat,  Isfahan, 
Marw,  Basrah,  and  Mosul  as  well.39  Not  only  did  Nizam  al-Mulk 
establish  these  academies  or  colleges,  but  he  also  endowed  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  was  spent  annually  on 
educational,  semi-educational,  and  religious  institutions.40 

Summing  up,  I  may  point  out  that,  thus  far,  Arab  education 
passed  through  two  distinct  stages  in  its  development.  The  first 
stage  was  that  of  a  natural  spontaneous  and  progressive  growth 
from  little  at  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century  a.d., 
to  a  remarkable  growth  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and 
the  second  stage  began  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  schools 
became  state  institutions  and  education  a  governmental  function. 
The  first  may  be  called  the  strictly  Arab  type,  while  the  second 
came  in  with  the  growing  influence  of  non- Arabic  Muslim  elements. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  brought  with  them  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  madrasahs  all  over  the  Arab  world  except  in 
Spain.  As  will  be  noted  later,  these  madrasahs,  or  theological 
colleges,  played  a  notable  part  in  the  development  of  scholasticism 
— “  ‘ilm  al-kalam.”  The  graduates  of  these  colleges  were  the 
clerks,  judges,  teachers,  and  officials  on  whom  devolved  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their  benefactors.41 

Number  of  schools.  After  this  brief  survey,  let  us  now  turn  to 
the  subject  of  the  number  of  these  schools  and  their  location. 
Commencing  with  the  founding  of  Islam,  I  have  come  across  the 
mention  of  238  different  colleges  or  madrasahs  which  are  vouched 
for  in  most  cases  by  recognized  authorities.  For  many  of  them 

38  Al-Subki,  “Tabaqat  al-Shafi'iyyah,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  135. 
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40  Zaidan,  “Tarikh  al-Tamaddun  al-Islami,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  195. 
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the  date  and  name  of  the  founder  are  also  available.  It  must  be 
added,  without  further  delay,  however,  that  this  number  does 
not  exhaust  the  complete  list  of  madrasahs  among  the  Arabs  for 
the  following  reasons : 

A.  School  work  was  carried  on  in  mosques  which  are  not 
designated  as  schools.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Spain, 
where,  as  has  been  noted,  mosques  performed  the  function  of 
schools  and  colleges. 

B.  Surely  not  all  Arab  colleges  are  named  and  recorded;  for, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  work  in  Arabic  dealing  with  this 
question,  with  the  exception  of  the  works  of  al-Maqrizi  and  al- 
Nu'aimi,  who  recorded  the  names  of  the  colleges  in  Cairo  and 
Damascus,  respectively. 

C.  Finally,  although  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  and  have 
delved  into  all  original  Arabic  sources  that  are  accessible  in  order 
to  make  as  exhaustive  a  list  of  schools  as  possible,  there  surely 
must  be  some  whose  identity  the  future  will  reveal. 

To  the  above-named  must  be  added  some  60  nameless  colleges 
mentioned,  as  is  shown  above,  by  the  travellers,  Ibn  Jubair  and 
Ibn  Batutah.  Without  giving  his  authority,  Professor  Nichol¬ 
son  42  says : 

Besides  honouring  and  encouraging  the  learned,  Hakam  took  measures 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  education  amongst  the  poorest  of  his  subjects. 
With  this  view  he  founded  27  free  schools  in  the  capital  and  paid  the 
teachers  out  of  his  private  purse.  Whilst  in  Christian  Europe  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning  were  confined  to  the  clergy,  in  Spain  almost  everyone 
could  read  and  write. 

In  Sicily,  where  Arab  culture  once  prevailed,  there  must  have 
been  numerous  schools.  Ibn  Hauqal  says  that  in  Palermo  alone 
were  300  teachers.43  The  Spanish-Arab  historian  al-Maqqari 
states  that  surrounding  Cordova  were  three  thousand  villages 
each  with  a  pulpit  and  a  “faqih,”  he.,  a  scholar  or  a  teacher.44 
This  may  possibly  mean  that  the  pulpit  and  “faqih”  meant  a 
school.  The  following  is  the  naive  statement  of  the  traveller  Ibn 
Jubair  about  Alexandria: 

42  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs,  p.  419. 

43  Bibliotheca  Geographicorum  Arabicomm,  Vol.  I,  p.  87.  (Edited  by  De  Goeje 
Leyden,  1870.) 

44  "Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  213. 
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Of  Gods  wide  country  this  town  has  the  most  mosques,  the  numbers 
of  which  are  exaggerated  and  underestimated — the  greatest  number  given 
being  twelve  thousand  and  the  smallest  eight  thousand.45 

There  certainly  must  have  been  a  great  number  of  schools  in 
these  mosques.40  In  making  up  a  list  of  the  colleges,  notice  of 
which  I  have  found  in  Arabic  literature,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it 
totals  nearly  three  hundred,  even  though  that  may  not  be  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  true  number.  But  as  to  the  total  number 
one  cannot  speak  definitely  and  it  is  useless  to  conjecture. 

Distribution  of  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  madrasahs.  They  indicate  the  chief  centres  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  Arab  Empire.  The  following  table,  incomplete  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  it  is,  may  be  of  some  value: 


Aleppo  . 

....  14 

Al-Raha  (Edessa) . 

Baghdad  . 

. ...  40 

Ras  al-‘Ain  . 

Cairo  . 

....  74 

Tripoli  (Syria)  . 

Damascus  . 

••••  73 

Wasit  . 

Dunaigir  . 

Alexandria 

Damietta  . 

Cordova 

Granada  . 

. . . .  1 

Herat 

Hamah  . 

....  3 

Karbala 

Hum?  . 

...  1 

Khwarizm 

Jerusalem  . 

....  41 

Mardin 

Maknassah  . 

....  3 

Marw 

Makkah  . 

. . . .  1 

Nisabur 

Mosul  . 

...  .  9 

Palermo 

Nisibin — (Nisibis)  ... 

.  .  .  .  2 

Samarqand 

It  appears,  then,  that  Cairo,  Damascus,  Baghdad,  Cordova,  and 
Jerusalem  were  in  the  first  class  as  educational  centres.  Scholars, 
poets,  and  historians  flocked  to  them  from  all  over  the  Empire. 
They  must  have  served  their  day  as  did  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Edessa  theirs,  and  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  the  German 
University  centres,  Vienna,  and  the  American  universities  serve 
this  generation  in  intellectual  stimulation  and  guidance. 

Then  there  were  lesser  institutions  and  lesser  lights  outside  the 
capitals.  For  it  is  not  an  accident  that  among  the  Arabs  the 
capitals  were  also  the  chief  seats  of  learning.  It  is  not  an  accident, 
because  the  Court  was  often  a  stimulator  of  intellectual  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  Caliphs  were  the  distinguished  patrons  of  the  arts. 

46  “Ibn  Jubair,”  p.  12. 

46  Al-Ya‘qubi  states  that  there  were  30,000  mosques  in  Baghdad.  Bibliotheca  Geograph- 
icorum  Arabicorum,  Part  VII,  p.  250.  Al-Maqqari  speaks  of  490  mosques  in  Cordova. 
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Among  European  monarchs  perhaps  Charlemagne  Alfred,  and 
Peter  the  Great  may  compare  with  Harun  al-Rashid,  a  -  a  mu  , 
al-Hakam,  and  Nizam  al-Mulk.  Surely  Napoleon  cannot  be 
classed  among  them  as  a  patron  of  schools  when  he  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  Pestalozzi  because  he  could  not  bother  himself  with  ma¬ 
ters  concerning  the  A,  B,  C’s. 

Next  to  the  capitals  as  school  centres  came  cities  like  Aleppo, 
Mosul,  and  Alexandria,  Hamah  and  Hums.  Al-Mahk  al-  Add 
is  credited  with  having  founded  schools  in  all  Syrian  cities, 
and  Nizam  al-Mulk  is  said  to  have  had  a  school  in  every  city  of 
Iraq  and  Khurasan.48  Further,  we  have  some  evidence  that 
schools  were  also  found  in  many  small  towns  and  villages. 
Damietta,  for  example,  had  a  school  ;49  so  did  Wasit,50  R-as  a^" 
‘Ain  Dunaisir,  Harran  and  Amna.51  These  places  are  certainly 
not  very  well-known  towns.  Yaqut  speaks  of  a  village  called 
Kharu  al-Jabal  near  Tus  which  had  its  teacher  and  school.52 
Yaqut’s  work  is  also  full  of  statements  to  the  effect  that  from 
such  and  such  a  village  came  a  host  of  people  of  learning. 
“There  are  numerous  schools  in  their  towns,”  says  Lane, 1,3  and 
one  at  least  in  almost  every  moderately  large  village.”  Yaqut  s 
statement  regarding  Jaffa  is  quite  significant.  Says  he,  “And 
Jaffa  is  a  poor  barren  town  and  those  born  in  it  rarely  live,  so 
much  so  that  it  even  has  not  a  teacher  for  boys.”  54 

Schools,  colleges,  universities,  academies,  and  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
formal  educational  institutions  were  well  distributed  all  over  the 
Arab  world  from  Khurasan  in  the  east  to  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  The  best 
schools  were  in  the  capitals,  but  provincial  towns  and  villages 
were  not  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  having  a  school  within 
their  reach.  With  such  a  distribution  of  schools,  then,  every  man 
who  cared  enough  for  a  schooling  did  not  need  to  go  without  it. 

Endowment.  The  Arabs,  as  appears  from  the  above,  estab¬ 
lished  a  good  number  of  schools  wherever  Arabic  was  spoken ; 
but  they  also  built  those  institutions  on  a  sound  financial  basis 

47  “Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  II,  p.  115. 

43  “Al-Subki,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  135. 

49  “Ibn  Batutah,”  Vol.  I,  p.  18. 

60  “Ibn  Jubair.” 

61  The  travellers,  Ibn  Jubair  and  Ibn  Batutah,  are  responsible  for  these  statements. 

62  “Mu'jam  al-Buldan.” 

53  Lane,  Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  201. 

64  “Mu'jam  al-Buldan,”  Vol.  V,  p.  376. 
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which  guaranteed  their  permanence.  Wherever  a  school  was 
founded,  some  kind  of  productive  investment  was  made  for  it. 
In  every  case  it  was  real  estate  which  was  made  to  yield  a  steady 
income  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  Saladin,  for  example, 
endowed  al-Madrasah  al-Suyufiyyah  in  Cairo  with  thirty-two 
shops.55  He  also  endowed  al-Salahiyyah  in  Jerusalem  with  a 
whole  street.56 

The  rent  from  the  shops  was  calculated  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
intended  support.  A  school  in  Husn  al-Akrad,  in  Syria,  had  for 
an  endowment  “the  sixth  of  the  taxes  collected  from  that  town 
which  went  for  the  permanent  support  of  that  school.”  67  There 
were  thirty  schools  in  Baghdad,  says  Ibn  Jubair;  and  all  were  well 
endowed  with  land  and  property,  the  income  of  which  went  for 
the  support  of  masters  and  students.58  The  same  author  relates 
that  when  he  visited  Damascus  in  the  twelfth  century  there  were 
more  than  five  hundred  students  drawing  daily  rations  from  the 
funds  of  the  mosque  of  that  city.59  These  funds  were  evidently 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  clothing  of  the  students  as  well 
as  their  board  and  lodging.60  It  was  for  the  sake  of  heavenly 
rewards  and  blessings  that  so  much  was  given  to  educational  sup¬ 
port.  Often,  moreover,  women  gave  liberally  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Mujlr  al-Din  61  mentions  the  names  of  ladies  who  en¬ 
dowed  schools  in  Jerusalem.  Princesses  frequently  gave  valuable 
property  for  schools  which  bore  their  names.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  merchant,  a  judge,  a  vizier,  a  prince,  or  a  sultan  who  devoted 
the  income  of  a  feudal  holding,  a  shop,  or  a  village  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  the  dissemination  of  learning. 

Nor  is  this  sound  provision  in  educational  practice  gone;  for 
we  see  it  to  this  very  day  at  al-Azhar  in  Cairo,  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  other  Arab  cities.  One  of  al-Azhar’s  thorny  problems, 
to-day,  is  how  to  discourage  and  eliminate  students  who  are  “after 
the  loaves  and  fishes”— men  who  find  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  draw 
rations  by  remaining  on  the  university  roll  indefinitely. 

In  this  way,  then,  were  schools  supported.  Scholarships  were 
numerous,  and  those  who  thirsted  for  knowledge  drank  from  a 

65  “Al-Maqrizi,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  196. 

66  Mujlr  al-Din:  “Al-’uns  al-Jalil,”  Vol.  II,  p.  399- 

67  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Arabicorum,  Tome  25,  p.  30. 

68  “Ibn  Jubair,”  p.  207. 

60  Ibid.,  p.  263. 

60  “Ibn  Batutah,”  Vol.  I,  p.  1x4. 

61  “Mujlr  al-Din,”  Vol.  II,  p.  388. 
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source  which  never  went  dry.  Thus,  says  Ibn  Batutah,  “  he 
who  sought  knowledge  found  every  assistance.”  62 

School  equipment.  Simplicity  itself  marked  the  equipment  of 
these  schools.  The  floor  of  the  mosque  or  schoolroom  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw  mats  or  rugs.  The  scholar  would  take  off  his 
shoes  or  sandals  and  leave  them  at  the  door,  then  proceed  to  sit 
in  the  “circle”  around  his  turbaned  shaikh,  who  leaned  against  a 
pillar  and  instructed  his  students.  They  sat  on  the  floor,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  possessed  a  blackboard.  As  they  were  not 
encumbered  with  school  paraphernalia,  teachers  were  put  on  their 
mettle  to  make  their  wits  and  resourcefulness  take  the  place  of 
modern  school  aids.  The  pupils  had  no  printed  books  but  either 
took  down  what  the  professor  dictated  or  copied  from  manu¬ 
scripts  what  they  wished  to  preserve.  That  many  schools  were 
equipped  with  libraries  is  evidenced  by  frequent  mention  of  them 
in  the  literature  of  the  day.  Al-Maqrizi  63  mentions  ten  such 
school  libraries.  Yaqut  and  Mujlr  al-Din  also  make  references  to 
school  libraries. 

In  some  cases  baths  formed  a  part  of  the  school  equipment. 
This  is  fitting,  since  the  “hadith,”  (tradition)  says  that  “Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  of  the  Faith.”  Not  only  baths,  but  hospitals  as  well,  says 
Ibn  Jubair,64  complimented  the  equipment  of  schools  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  same  was  said  of  a  Cairo  school  65  and  also  of  that 
of  Dunaisir.66  In  speaking  of  a  Baghdad  school,  Ibn  Batutah 
states  that  “it  had  a  bath  for  the  students.”  67 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  famous  Arabic  colleges ;  namely— 
Bait  al-Hikmah,  Dar  al-Tlm,  and  al-Nizamiyyah.  Surely,  al- 
Azhar  belongs  m  this  group,  but  mention  is  omitted  because  of  its 

fame  and  because  it  has  already  been  written  about  by  many 
authors.68  y 

Bart  al-Hikmah.  .  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Bait  al-Hikmah 
was  the  very  first  institution  of  higher  scientific  studies  among 
tie  Arabs.  Unfortunately,  our  information  regarding-  it  is 

02  “Ibn  Batutah,”  V01.  I,  p.  „4 
63  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  193-256 
04  Vol.  IV,  p.  io. 

65  “Ibn  Jubair,”  p.  12. 

60  Ibid..,  p.  220. 

67  “Ibn  Batutah,”  pp.  141-42. 

08  See  Al-Azhar,”  by  Jons  Pederson, 
de  l  Islam,"  Vol.  V,  p.  250. 
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meagre;  yet  from  the  scanty  references  to  it  we  can  get  a  fair 
idea  of  its  character,  lo  begin  with,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Bait  al-Hikmah  was  founded  in  Baghdad  by  al-Ma’mun  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  although  Yaqut  states 
that  ‘Allan  used  to  transcribe  books  in  Bait  al-Hikmah  for  al- 
Rashid,  al-Ma’mun,  and  Barmecides,69  thus  making  it  antedate  the 
Caliphate  of  al-Ma’mun.  Its  name,  Bait  al-Hikmah,  usually 
translated  “House  of  Wisdom,”  is  very  suggestive  of  its  char¬ 
acter,  though  the  use  of  “wisdom”  for  “hikmah”  is  literal  and 
vague.  In  order,  therefore,  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  name 
and  its  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  institution,  one 
must  turn  to  the  technical  use  of  the  term  “hikmah”  and  ignore 
the  literal.  “Hikmah,”  then,  though  it  literally  means  “wisdom,” 
really  was  applied  to  such  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  the  like.  The  term  “science”  may  be  the  best  rendering  of 
“hikmah.”  Such  being  the  case,  Bait  al-Hikmah  must  have  been 
a  scientific  institute  or  college. 

Much  can  be  inferred  about  a  college  from  the  standing  of 
its  professors.  In  this  case,  we  have  it  on  record  that  Salam  was 
the  principal  of  Bait  al-Hikmah ;  and  he  was  the  scholar  whom 
al-Ma’mun  saw  fit  to  send  to  the  Greeks  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
lating  their  works  into  Arabic.70  This  same  man,  we  are  assured 
by  the  same  authority,  was  called  upon  to  solve  the  mathematical 
problems  of  Ptolemy’s  Almagest  when  others  proved  in¬ 
competent.71  In  addition  to  the  above,  let  me  state  that  the 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  al-Khwarizmi,  was  attached  to 
this  college.  This  fact  may  help  us  to  gauge  the  academic 
standard  of  Bait  al-Hikmah.72 

We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  curriculum  of  Bait  al-Hikmah 
from  a  reference  made  by  Ibn  al-Qifti  regarding  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  such  students  whom  al-Ma’mun  placed  in  this  college. 
One  of  these  students  on  graduation  was  well  versed  in  “geometry, 
astronomy,  the  works  of  Euclid,  Almagest,  mathematics,  and 
logic.”  73  Nicholson  credits  Bait  al-Hikmah  with  “a  well- 
stocked  library  and  an  astronomical  observatory.”  74  Such,  then, 
was  the  calibre  of  this  early  college. 

69  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  V,  p.  66. 

70  "Al-Fihrist,”  p.  243.  See  also  Ibn  Abi  ’U$aibi‘ah,  p.  18.  (Edited  by  Mueller.) 

71  Ibid.,  p.  368. 

72  “Al-Fihrist,”  p.  374. 

73  Ibn  al-Qifti,  “Tarikh  al-Hukama’,”  p.  441- 

71  A  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs,  p.  359. 
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As  to  the  continued  existence  of  Bait  al-Hikmah  after  al- 
Ma’mun,  I  cannot  speak.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
suppressed  during  the  period  of  theological  reaction  which  came 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  and  reached  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  in  the  eleventh.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Van 
Berchem  that 

La  Madrasa  et  l’ecole  de  tradition  remplacent  alors  les  vieilles  ecoles  de 
science  (dar  al  ilm)  sortes  d’academies  qui  florissaient  sous  les  Abbasides 
et  les  Fatimides,  et  ou  l’on  enseignait  a  cote  du  droit  et  des  sciences 
religieuses  l’astronomie,  les  mathematiques,  la  medicine,  la  philosophic,  bref 
toutes  les  sciences.75 

Yaqut  speaks  of  a  Bait  al-Tlm  76  in  Baghdad  in  connection  with 
the  poet,  Abu  al-‘Ala’,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  a.d.  In  the  same  century  he  mentions  a  Dar  al-Tlm  in 
Baghdad  77  and  again  he  refers  to  it  as  having  been  in  existence  in 
479  a.h.,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  with 
grammar  as  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  it.78  Ibn  Khallikan  also 
speaks  of  a  Dar  al-Tlm  in  Baghdad  whose  librarian  is  quoted  in 
a  conversation  by  Abu  al-‘Ala’  during  his  visit  to  the  capital  in 

IOIO  A.D.79 

These  facts  may  possibly  mean  that  Bait  al-Hikmah  continued 
to  exist  under  a  different  name  and  with  a  different  curriculum 
during  the  eleventh  century  a.d.,  when  it  was  overshadowed  by  a 
new  type  of  educational  institution — the  madrasah— which  was 
introduced,  as  already  stated,  by  Nizam  al-Mulk. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  this  “House  of  Wisdom”  appears 
to  have  been  the  university  of  Baghdad  with  its  distinguished 
professors,  library,  and  observatory.  It  must  have  been  the  pivot 
around  which  revolved  all  the  intellectual  activity  of  al-Ma’mun’s 
time. 

Bait  al-Hikmah,  then,  may  justly  claim  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  university  of  both  the  medieval  and  the  modern 
world,  for  it  bore  the  torch  aloft  long  before  Bologna,  Paris, 
Prague,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  and  not  on  those  of  the  Seine,  Thames,  Rhine,  and  Tiber 

75  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Arabicorum,  p.  ioo. 

70  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  I,  p  i6g 

77  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  242. 

™Ibid,  Vol.  V,  p.  294. 

78  “Ibn  Khallikan,"  Vol.  II,  p.  463. 
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that  the  European  Renaissance  was  prepared.  Al-Ma’mun, 
Ishaq  ibn  Hunain,  Salam,  al-Khwarizmi,  and  other  Arab  scholars 
blazed  a  new  path  which  was  followed  by  Petrarch,  Dante,  and 
Erasmus.  So,  it  is  the  Arabs  whom  civilization  should  thank  for 
ushering  in  the  Renaissance. 

Dar  al-Ilm.  Next  in  chronological  order  to  Bait  al-Hikmah 
came  Dar  al-‘Ilm,  or  as  it  was  also  called,  Dar  al-Hikmah.  There 
is  much  resemblance  between  this  college  on  the  Nile  and  its  sis¬ 
ter  on  the  Tigris.  The  Fatimites  in  Egypt  were  the  rivals  of  the 
Abbasids  at  Baghdad  and  they  did  many  things  in  imitation  or 
rivalry  of  their  political  opponents.  Perhaps  Dar  al-Hikmah  is 
an  illustration  of  this  fact.  In  any  case,  there  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  fact  that  Cairo,  as  well  as  Baghdad,  supported  an 
academy,  college,  or  whatever  one  may  wish  to  call  it,  for  the 
pursuit  of  advanced  knowledge.  Unlike  Bait  al-Hikmah,  Dar 
al-Tlm  is  fortunate  in  having  had  a  historian  like  al-Maqrizi,80 
who  has  left  a  good  account  of  it.  According  to  this  writer,  Dar 
al-Tlm  was  founded  by  al-Hakim  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  a.d.  (395  a.h.),  and  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
Fatimite  dynasty,  when  it  was  closed  by  Saladin’s  representative, 
al-Afdal,  in  517  a.h.,  thus  having  an  existence  of  about  a  century 
and  a  quarter  . 

Al-Maqrizi  tells  us  that  its  curriculum  included  astronomy, 
medicine,  grammar,  and  philology.  It  had  a  good  library,  books 
having  been  transferred  to  it  from  the  royal  palace.  The  public 
was  freely  admitted  to  share  its  full  benefits  in  the  way  of  study, 
reading,  and  copying  from  its  manuscripts.  Moreover,  the  public 
was  furnished  with  the  requisite  materials,  such  as  ink,  pens,  and 
paper.  The  college  was  well  equipped  and  adorned  with  hangings 
and  curtains.  Its  detailed  annual  budget  is  also  given  us  by  al- 
Maqrizi  and  it  consisted  of  the  following  items: 

10  dinars  for  straw  matting 
90  dinars  for  paper 
48  dinars  for  the  librarian 
12  dinars  for  water 
15  dinars  for  janitor 
12  dinars  for  pens,  paper,  and  ink 
1  dinar  for  repair  of  curtains 


80  See  “al-Maqrizi,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  3U,  334- 
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12  dinars  for  rebinding  books 
5  dinars  for  winter  matting 
4  dinars  for  winter  rugs 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  interesting  presentation  of  the  budget 

omitted  the  salaries  of  the  professors. 

The  interest  of  al-Hakim  in  this  establishment  is  furthei  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  professors  of  arithmetic,  logic,  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  medicine  used  to  be  invited  to  the  palace  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  were  awarded 
robes  of  honour,  “khal'ah.” 

Like  its  sister  in  Baghdad,  Dar  al-Tlm  was  supplanted  by  a 
theological  school,  when  the  non-Arab  dynasties  became  supreme 
and  enthusiastically  propagated  the  orthodox  Sunnite  tenets  of 
Islam. 

The  Nisdmiyyah.  As  has  already  been  stated  earlier  in  the 
chapter,  the  Nizamiyyah  bore  the  name  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  who 
founded  a  chain  of  madrasahs  in  many  centres  of  the  Arabic 
world,  such  as  Baghdad,  Basrah,  Mosul,  Isfahan,  etc.  The  most 
famous  of  these  colleges  was  that  of  Baghdad,  the  corner  stone 
of  which  was  laid  in  the  year  457  a.h.  (1065  a.d. ),  and  which 
opened  two  years  later.  Ibn  81  Khallikan’s  account  is  very  brief, 
yet  it  is  the  best  there  is.  He  says : 

Ni?am  al-Mulk  ordered  that  Abu  Ishaq  al-Shirazi  should  be  its  pro¬ 
fessor,  but  when  the  people  were  assembled  to  hear  him  he  did  not  appear. 
He  was  searched  for,  but  was  not  to  be  found ;  so  Abu  Na§r  ibn  al-$abbagh 
was  appointed  for  the  post.  Later  Abu  Ishaq  met  his  classes  in  his  mosque, 
but  his  students  showed  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  action  and  threatened 
to  go  over  to  Ibn  al-$abbagh  unless  he  accepted  the  professorship  at  the 
Ni?amiyyah.  Finally  he  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  Ibn  al-$aggagh  was 
dismissed  after  having  lectured  for  only  twenty  days. 

Here  ends  this  most  interesting  bit  of  Ibn  Khallikan’s  history 
of  al-Nizamiyyah.  One  cannot  help  wishing  for  more  details  and 
some  explanations.  Abu  Ishaq  was  a  worthy  scholar  in  good 
standing,  and  it  would  be  illuminating  if  we  knew  the  reason  for 
his  refusal  to  lecture  at  this  new  madrasah.  Again,  we  would  like 
to  know  why  his  students  were  determined  to  force  him  out  of 
his  mosque  into  this  new  college.  Thirdly,  it  must  be  said  that 
Ibn  al-Sabbagh  was  shabbily  treated  in  having  been  thus  com- 

61  “Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  I,  p.  382. 
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pelled  to  play  the  “second  fiddle.”  The  answer  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  found  in  Ibn  Khallikan,  and  it  is  this : 

At  the  hour  of  prayer  Abu  Ishaq  used  to  quit  the  College  and  perform 
his  devotions  in  a  mosque;  because,  said  he,  “I  have  been  informed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  college 
have  been  procured  illegally.82 

As  to  the  students’  desire  to  join  the  Nizamiyyah,  I  may  not 
be  far  wrong  in  the  conjecture  that  they  were  influenced  by  “the 
loaves  and  fishes,”  as  it  is  well  known  that  Nizam  al-Mulk  was 
liberal  in  his  distribution  of  rations  and  stipends. 

Beginning  with  1065  a.d.,  al-Nizamiyyah  kept  its  doors  open 
for  several  centuries.  Yaqut,  for  example,  associates  its  name  with 
al-Abiwardi  (498  a.h. — 1104  a.d.),83  and  with  lbn  Mubarak  (581 
a.h. — 1184  a.d.).84  The  traveller,  Ibn  Jubair,  visited  the  school  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d.  It  was  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  when  Ibn  Batutah  visited  Cairo  and  Baghdad  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  describing  it  thus ; 

And  in  the  midst  of  Suq  al-Thalatha  (Tuesday  market)  is  the  won¬ 
derful  madrasah,  al-Ni?amiyyah,  whose  beauty  has  become  proverbial.85 

One  wishes  that  this  geographer  had  given  as  full  an  account 
of  this  “wonderful  and  beautiful”  college  as  he  did  of  its  rival, 
al-Mustansiriyyah.  Thus,  the  Nizamiyyah  had  a  career  of  about 
three  centuries  at  least. 

I  have  not  come  across  any  definite  information  regarding  the 
courses  at  the  Nizamiyyah,  but  references  to  it  lead  me  to  think 
that  the  curriculum  was  theological  and  not  scientific.  My 
negative  evidence  is  that  I  have  not  encountered  any  mention  of 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  mathematics  as  being  subjects  of  study 
in  the  Nizamiyyah,  while  in  the  case  of  Bait  al-Hikmah  and  Dar 
al-Tlm  they  were  included.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of 
“nahu”  (syntax),86  “al-kalam”  (dialectics),87  and  “fiqh”  (juris¬ 
prudence),88  as  having  been  taught  at  the  Nizamiyyah.  Again, 
the  association  of  such  professors  as  Abu  Ishaq  al-Shirazi,  the 

82  De  Slane  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  414. 

88  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  VI,  p.  343- 

84  Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  p.  231. 

88  “Ibn  Batutah,”  Vol.  I,  p.  141. 

86  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  V,  p.  415. 

87  Yaqut,  “Mu'jam  al-Buldan,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  159- 

88  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  V,  p.  423- 
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famous  mystic  al-Ghazali,  and  other  devout  jurists  does  not  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  it  had  courses  in  science.  Lastly,  the  founder 
of  this  college  was  not  a  patron  of  scientific  research  nor  was 
the  age  which  the  Nizamiyyah  served  an  age  of  science  in  Arabic 
education.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  this  college  was  con¬ 
servative  and  theological  rather  than  liberal  and  scientific.  To 
illustrate,  let  me  quote  Yaqut’s  interesting  story  about  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  one  of  Nizamiyyah’s  professors  on  account  of  his  belief. 
Of  course,  we  of  the  twentieth  century  are  not  in  a  position  to 
condemn  such  intolerance  and  suppression  of  academic  freedom, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  be  able  to  view  with  genuine  sympathy  the 
attitude  of  the  authorities  at  Baghdad  in  the  Middle  Ages.  So 
runs  the  story: 

‘Ali  ibn  Muhammad  taught  “nahu”  (snytax)  in  the  Nizamiyyah,  and 
he  was  accused  of  heresy  (“Shi'ism”).  On  being  questioned  thereon,  he 
admitted  that  he  was  a  Shi‘ite,  whereupon  he  was  dismissed  and  al-Shaikh 
Abu  Manjur  appointed  in  his  place.  .  .  .  His  students,  however,  used  to 
follow  him  to  his  new  school  in  order  to  listen  to  his  lectures.89 

In  contrast  with  this  story  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

Al-Wajih  (may  God’s  mercy  be  upon  him)  was  a  Hanbalite,  then  he 
became  a  Hanafite,  but  on  being  appointed  as  a  lecturer  in  grammar  at  the 
Nizamiyyah  he  decided  to  become  a  Shafi'ite 90  [which  was  the  official  rite 
of  the  college]. 

I  cannot  neglect  the  brief  account  of  an  eyewitness — Ibn  Jubair 
— who  visited  the  college  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  a.d.,  during  the  Crusades.  From  his  statement  it  appears 
that  lectures  at  the  Nizamiyyah  were  open  to  the  public,  as  they 
were  also  open  at  Dar  al-Tlm  in  Cairo.  He  relates : 

The  madrasahs  in  Baghdad  were  thirty  in  number  and  all  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city.  Each  madrasah  was  like  a  beautiful  palace,  and  the 
greatest  was  the  Nizamiyyah.  These  madrasahs  have  large  endowments 
and  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  professors  and  students.91 

He  continues, 

The  first  lecturer  I  heard  [in  Baghdad]  was  al-Shaikh  al-Imam  al- 
Qazwini,  the  chief  of  the  Shafi'ites  and  the  jurist  at  the  Nizamiyyah,  who 
is  an  authority  in  dogmatic  theology.  I  attended  his  lecture  in  the  above- 
mentioned  college  when  the  Friday  afternoon  prayers  were  over.  He 

60  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  V,  p„  415. 

«o  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  235. 

61  “Ibn  Jubair,”  pp.  207,  208. 
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ascended  his  pulpit  and  the  “readers”  proceeded  to  read  with  fine  intona¬ 
tion  and  remarkable  expression.  Then  the  above-mentioned  shaikh  de¬ 
livered  an  impressive  lecture  on  exegesis  and  tradition.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture,  questions  were  directed  at  him  from  every  side,  but  he 
was  equal  to  them  all  and  acquitted  himself  successfully.  At  last  he  was 
handed  several  pieces  of  paper  which  contained  further  questioning,  to  which 
he  replied,  one  by  one,  until  darkness  came  and  the  assembly  was  adjourned. 


CHAPTER  II 

TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 


TEACHERS 

Earliest  teachers.  In  the  battle  of  Badr  (624  a.d.),  when  Islam 
was  fighting  for  its  very  existence,  Muhammad  took  captive  some 
of  his  Quraish  kinsmen.  Those  who  could  redeem  themselves 
did  so  through  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  There  were 
certain  captives,  however,  who  had  neither  silver  nor  gold,  but 
were  in  possession  of  literary  capital, — the  art  of  reading  and 
writing,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Prophet  as  a  ransom.  Thus, 
a  captive  obtained  his  freedom  by  teaching  ten  Muslims  the  art 
of  writing.1  This  is  about  the  earliest  record  of  teachers  in 
Islam.  It  shows  plainly  the  value  which  Islam  set  on  teachers 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  practice  of  employing  non- 
Muslim  teachers  continued  until  the  military  conquests  had  been 
completed,  and  until  Muslims  were  found  who  could  do  the  work 
of  teaching.  Among  the  score  of  teachers  named  by  Ibn  Rusteh 
there  were  three  “mawlas”  or  freed  slaves.2  On  the  other  hand, 
Ibn  Khaldun  states  that  those  who  carried  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Quran  before  teaching  became  professional  and  common  were  men 
of  birth  and  noble  descent.3 

Different  types  of  teachers.  In  the  great  host  of  Arabic  teach¬ 
ers,  three  types  are  distinguishable.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
“mu'allim  kuttab,”  a  class  of  teachers  who  simply  taught  the 
Quran  to  children  in  the  “kuttab”  or  elementary  school.  One  can 
easily  picture  to  oneself  this  type  by  visiting  to-day  a  “kuttab” 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Syria,  where,  as  a  rule,  these  masters  are 
ignorant  and  seek  teaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  nothing 
else.  A  better  description  of  them  will  appear  in  the  discussion 
of  the  general  social  status  of  teachers. 

1  Al-Mubarrad,  “Al-Kamil,”  Vol.  I,  p.  213. 

2  Bibliotheca  Geographicorum  Arabicormn,  Part  VII,  p.  216. 

3  Ibn  Khaldun,  “al-Muqaddimah,”  p.  544.  Beirut. 
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Then  came  a  type  which  we  may  call  a  tutor,  “mu’addib,”  repre¬ 
senting  a  class  which  was  engaged  in  teaching  the  sons  of  the 
higher  strata  as  well  as  those  of  princes  and  Caliphs.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  these  tutors  were  superior  to  those  of 
the  “kuttab.”  The  famous  al-Kasa’i  was  a  tutor  to  the  children 
of  Hariin  al-Rashld  and  would,  therefore,  belong  in  this  class. 

Thirdly,  came  the  professors  of  higher  learning,  those  who 
were  specialists  in  the  teaching  of  logic,  mathematics,  rhetoric, 
and  jurisprudence.  These  professors  taught  in  the  most  famous 
centres  to  which  students  flocked  by  the  hundreds  to  study  at 
their  feet. 

Teachers’  salaries.  Goldziher  says,4  “It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  Islam  as  in  other  religions,  the  devout  were  in  favour  of 
gratuitous  religious  instruction.  All  such  acts  must  be  done 
only  for  a  heavenly  reward  and  not  for  money.  The  payment  of 
teachers  became  the  rule  actually  recognized  in  practice  by  Muslim 
law.”  This  statement  is  fully  warranted,  as  there  are  sufficient 
data  to  justify  it.  To  be  sure,  teachers  of  children  did,  as  they 
do  now  in  the  Near  East,  receive  payment  from  the  pupils  and 
their  parents  very  largely  in  the  form  of  chickens,  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  and  vegetables.  Arab  teachers  were  treated  much  as 
clergymen  in  certain  rural  districts  in  America  are  treated  at  the 
present  time,  their  meagre  _salary  being  supplemented  by  donations 
of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  etc.  The  “khatlb”  or  “  ‘alim,”  i.e.,  the 
village  teacher  in  Palestine  to-day,  still  receives  a  pitcher  of  milk, 
some  tobacco,  and  a  hen  from  the  successful  pupil  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  “surah”  (chapter)  of  the  Quran.  When  the  whole 
Book  is  finished,  a  richer  reward  awaits  the  master.  As  a  re¬ 
cipient  of  such  humble  gifts,  al-Hajjaj,  the  pedagogue  who  later 
became  most  prominent  as  general  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
ETmayyad  House,  was  roundly  taunted  in  verse.  He  was  reminded 
that  the  loaves  brought  to  him  by  the  pupils  were  varied  in 
form,  some  being  “like  the  bright  moon,”  and  others  not  so  perfect. 

The  pay  of  teachers  appears  to  have  become  recognized  and 
was  more  regular  as  time  went  on.  Ibn  Batutah  states  that  those 
who  taught  the  Ouran  received  pay.5  The  sultan  Baibars  (thir¬ 
teenth  century)  founded  al-Madrassah  al-Zahiriyyah  in  Cairo, 
stipulating  that  no  one  should  be  employed  in  it  without  pay ; 

4  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  V,  p.  202.  See  “Muslim  Education." 

5  “Ibn  Batutah,”  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 
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nor  should  the  salary  of  any  of  its  officials  be  reduced.6  The 
historian  al-Maqqari  mentions  that  in  Spain  '‘they  studied  all 
branches  of  learning  in  the  mosques  and  paid  tuition  fees.”  7  The 
same  authority  affirms  that  Malik,  Ahmad,  and  al-Shafi  i  all 
admit  the  propriety  of  teachers’  remuneration  for  teaching  the 
Quran.8  Abu  al- ‘Abbas  taught  arithmetic  and  syntax  and  received 
pay  for  it,  but  he  spent  much  money  on  students  from  foreign 
lands.9 

Further,  it  is  definitely  stated  by  Ibn  Jubair,10  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  “that  some  teachers  received  five  dinars 
Egyptian  a  month;  while  some  others  got  more  and  still  others 
less.”  (Roughly  speaking,  a  dinar  may  be  valued  at  $2.50.) 
Al-Maqrizi,  the  Egyptian  historian  (fifteenth  century),  credits 
al-Shaikh  Majd  al-Dln  with  a  salary  of  eleven  dinars  a  month, 
or  $27. 50.11  Another  had  the  salary  of  forty  dinars  per  month.12 
The  teachers  in  one  of  the  schools  in  Cairo  in  the  time  of  al- 
Maqrizi,  fifteenth  century  a.d.,  were  paid  three  hundred  dirhams 
each.13  This  would  amount  to  thirteen  dinars  a  month.  A  teacher, 
according  to  al-Subki,  received  one  thousand  dirhams  a  month.14 
Yet  another  seemingly  well-qualified  professor  who  was  well 
versed  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  poetry,  and 
the  Quran  “was  willing  to  teach  for  sixty  dirhams,”  15  not  speci¬ 
fying  the  time  but  presumably  for  a  month. 

Making  allowances  for  discrepancies  in  the  value  of  the  dirham 
and  the  dinar  according  to  period  and  country,  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  teachers’  salaries  ranged  from  twelve  to  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  take  the  minimum  figure 
as  representative  of  the  remuneration  of  teachers;  for  an  amount 
over  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  a  month  would  seem  excessive,  if 
we  remember  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  money  in  those 
days.  The  figure  of  fifteen  dinars  a  day  may  be  correct,  but  such 
would  be  princely  pay  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  typical. 

6  “Al-Maqrizi,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  216. 

7  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  102. 

sIbid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  68. 

0  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  359. 

10  “Ibn  Jubair,”  p.  12. 

11  “Al-Maqrizi,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  196. 

12  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  251. 

13  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  256. 

“  ' "Al-Subki,”  Vol.  I,  p.  209.  (A  dirham  is  the  Arabic  for  the  Greek  drachma.  A 
dirham  was  worth  about  a  gold  franc  or  about  twenty  cents.) 

35  “Al- Bay  an  wal-Tabyin,”  Vol.  I,  p,  214. 
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For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  wage  of  a  mason  in  the  days  of  the  Abbasids  was  a  dinar 
and  a  half  per  mensem,16  which  would  make  the  wage  of  the 
teacher  seem  large. 

Social  status  of  teachers.  Interesting  as  the  question  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers  may  be,  their  social  standing  is  perhaps  of  even 
more  interest.  In  this  connection  I  recall  the  following  doggerel, 
which  I  often  heard  in  my  boyhood  applied  to  elementary  teachers 
and  others  who  were  engaged  in  humble  callings : 

Among  six  is  lowliness  distributed : 

The  weaver,  the  tailor,  and  cobbler, 

As  to  the  teacher  of  children,  oh,  how  stupid  he  is ! 

And  with  him  go  the  stitcher  and  quilter. 

These  lines  portray  low  esteem  for  the  followers  of  six  trades : 
weavers,  tailors,  cobblers,  teachers  of  children,  men  who  stitch 
and  those  who  fluff  the  cotton  for  quilts.  So  goes  Arabic  folk 
doggerel  about  pedagogues :  as  to  “the  teacher  of  children  how 
cold-bearded  he  is,”  which  means  that  he  is  stupid,  insignificant 
and  effeminate.  These  occupations  were  held  in  contempt  because 
they  required  no  manly  and  strenuous  physical  effort  and  con¬ 
fined  those  who  followed  them  to  the  house,  which  was  considered 
to  be  no  place  for  a  man.  The  teacher,  then,  was  placed  in  this 
undesirable  company  because  he  lorded  it  over  little  children,  was 
confined  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  was  out  of  touch  with  virility 
in  general.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  we  have  two  more  lines  of  verse 
which  condemn  the  teacher  as  follows : 

It  is  a  sufficient  indignity  (literally  a  deficiency  or  an  imperfection)  for 
a  man  to  be  a  teacher  of  boys,  however  virtuous  he  may  be;  for  a  teacher 
is  a  teacher  wherever  he  may  be  even  though  he  budded  him  a  heaven 
above  the  heavens.17 

Al-Jahiz,  the  noted  Arab  litterateur,  devotes  a  chapter  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  his  al-Bayan  wal-Tabyln,18  where  he  quotes  the  popular 
sayings : 

More  of  a  sot  than  a  teacher  of  kuttab  (an  elementary  school) 

Seek  not  the  counsel  of  teachers,  shepherds,  and  those  who  sit 
much  with  women. 

18  Zaidan,  “Tarikh  al-Tamaddun  Al-Islami,”  Vol.  II,  p.  68. 

17  “Muljadarat  al-’Udaba’,”  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 

18  Vol.  I,  p.  139- 
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The  Arabian  Nights,  which  is  a  good,  though  perhaps  over¬ 
drawn,  picture  of  Arab  society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  gives  place  to 
the  teacher  on  its  canvas.  He  is  there  painted  in  bad  light,  and  the 
tale  is  entitled,  “A  tale  concerning  the  small-mindedness  of  the 
teacher  of  boys.”  19 

It  is  further  said  that  Isma'il  ibn  ‘Ali  requested  ‘Abd  Allah  ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘,  the  famous  translator  of  ICalilah  wa  Dimnah  into 
Arabic,  to  tutor  his  child,  and  he  reported,  “Do  you  wish  that  I 
should  be  classed  among  fools?”20  Finally,  some  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  opinion  of  such  a  keen  critic  as  Ibn  Khaldun,  who 
says:  “Teaching  has  become  a  business  for  making  a  livelihood; 
moreover,  it  has  been  relegated  to  the  feeble  and  lowly  folk ; 
and  he  who  has  followed  it,  has  lost  the  respect  of  the  well¬ 
born.”  21 

Black,  indeed,  is  this  picture  of  teachers,  but  fortunately  it  has 
another  side.  For  the  above,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  applied 
to  teachers  of  children  and  perhaps  justly  so.  It  is  quite  believ¬ 
able  that  they  were  a  set  of  dull  folk  who  merely  taught  the 
Quran  by  rote  and  terrorized  the  young  ones  by  their  excessive 
use  of  the  rod.  Possibly  they  were  men  who  were  “untroubled 
by  a  spark,”  being  a  lot  who  merely  drudged  for  their  existence. 
Perhaps  their  position  was  no  more  enviable  than  is  the  present 
position  of  elementary  teachers  in  England  and  Germany  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  public  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  those 
countries. 

In  spite  of  this  abuse  of  one  class  of  teachers,  the  public  held 
teachers  generally  in  good  esteem,  partly  because  they  performed 
religious  functions  along  with  their  teaching;  and  partly  because 
their  superiority  was  admitted  in  many  ways,  as  in  the  reading 
and  writing  of  letters,  and  talismans,  an  accomplishment  which 
was  not  universal.  The  fact  that  a  man  was  an  “  ‘alim”  (a 
“knower”  or  man  of  learning)  was  quite  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  respect  and  deference.  This  holds  true  to-day  among  Muslims. 
In  answer  to  those  who  spoke  of  teachers  as  “sots”  and  “little- 
minded,”  says  al-Jahiz,  “How  can  you  call  such  a  man  as  al- 
Kasa’i  (tutor  of  Harun  al- Rashid’s  sons),  Qutrub,  and  others, 
fools?”  This  can  be  applied  neither  to  these  men  nor  to  men 

Alf  Lailah  wa  Lailah,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  78-90,  Beirut. 

20  “Muhadarat  al-’Udaba’,”  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 

21  “Al-Muqaddimah,”  pp.  29-30. 
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of  even  lower  calibre.  And  how  can  they  be  called  fools  when 
in  their  ranks  are  found  jurists,  poets,  and  orators  such  as  Kumait 
ibn  Zaid,  Abd  al-Hamld  al-Katib,  Qais  ibn  Sa‘d,  ‘Ata  ibn  abi 
Rabah,  Husain  al-Mu‘allim  (the  master),  Abu  Sa'id  al-Mu‘allim 

(the  master),  al-Dahhak  ibn  Muzahim,  and  ‘Amir  al-Shabi?22 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Arab  traveller,  Ibn 
Hauqal,  977  a.d.,  put  on  record  that  he  found  more  than  three 
hundred  elementary  schools  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  and  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  regarded  their  teachers  with  respect.23 

It  is  said  that  the  Khalifah  Harun  al-Rashid  once  sent  for  the 
great  teacher,  Malik  ibn  Anas,  in  order  to  converse  with  him,  to 
which  the  latter  replied,  “One  should  go  to  learning.” 

The  Khalifah  went  to  the  learned  man’s  house  instead.24  Al- 
Maqqari,  the  historian  of.  Spain,  is  explicit  in  describing  the 
esteem  which  was  bestowed  by  kings  and  beggars  alike  on  learning 
and  all  that  went  with  it.25  This  is  illustrated  by  an  interesting 
incident  regarding  al-Faqih  abu  Ibrahim. 

Abu  Ibrahim  was  in  the  mosque  giving  a  lesson  to  his  students 
when  a  messenger  from  the  Caliph  al-Hakam  summoned  him 
to  the  Court.  This  was  his  reply: 

All  obedience  is  due  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  but  kindly 
return  to  him  (may  God  bless  him)  and  inform  him  that  you  found  me 
in  one  of  God’s  Houses  instructing  some  students  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
be  unable  to  leave  until  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson.20 

The  esteem  in  which  Imam  al-Haramain  was  held  was  evidenced 
when  all  the  shops  were  closed  at  his  death  and  his  four  hun¬ 
dred  students  mourned  for  him  an  entire  year.27  Al-Ghazali,  a 
teacher  of  the  first  order,  was  also  greatly  respected  by  the  public 
as  well  as  by  those  high  in  authority.  Men  bless  his  memory 
even  to  this  day.  Arab  teachers,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  have 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  people,  though  some  dull  elementary 
teachers  afforded  verse-makers  and  others  a  just  cause  for  ridicule 
and  merriment. 

Dress.  Religious  teachers  in  Islam  still  wear  a  distinctive  and 
dignified  garb,  composed  of  an  “  ‘imamah”  (turban)  and  a 

22  “Al-Bayan  wal-Tabyln,”  Vol.  I,  p.  139. 

23  Bibliotheca  G eographicorum  Arabicorum,  Part  I,  p.  87. 

24  “Muhadarat  al-’Udaba’,”  Vol.  I,  p.  15. 

25  “Al-Maqqari,”’”  Vol.  I,  p.  616;  see  also  Vol.  II,  p.  15. 

28  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  76. 

27  “Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  I,  p.  361. 
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“jubbah”  (a  long  coat  coming  down  to  the  ankles).  The  turban 
is  usually  white  and  the  “jubbah”  black,  much  like  western 
academic  gowns.  Both  professors  and  students  at  al-Azhar  in 
Cairo  to-day  wear  this  academic  dress,  as  university  men  in  Eng¬ 
land  wear  theirs.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  Muslim  students  who 
find  these  academic  robes  irksome  and  therefore  get  lid  of  them 
whenever  possible.  How  similar  this  is  to  the  attitude  of  students 
in  Europe  and  America  is  well  known.  This  present  dress  of 
Muslim  teachers  must  have  been  the  one  worn  by  all  former 
teachers,  because  the  turban  and  “jubbah”  are  often  referred  to 
in  Arabic  literature  as  the  costume  of  professors.  Under  the 
“jubbah”  was  another  gown  with  a  belt  at  the  waist.  And  the 
most  picturesque  feature  of  this  costume  was  the  engraved  bronze 
inkstand  with  a  long  compartment  attached  to  it  for  the  reed  pens, 
which  was  worn  in  the  girdle.  These  inkstands  still  exist,  but 
they  are  having  a  losing  fight  with  the  fountain-pen.  Al-Maqdisi 
gives  us  an  interesting  bit  of  information  on  the  question  of 
academic  dress  when  he  states  that  scholars  were  obliged  to  wear 
a  kind  of  robe  called  a  “tailasan.”  In  the  city  of  Marw,  those  who 
were  half  through  with  their  course  wore  the  “tailasan”  with  a 
knot  on  it  on  either  of  the  shoulders.28 

Titles  or  degrees.  Teachers  among  the  Arabs  were  given  dif¬ 
ferent  titles,  according  to  their  learning  and  ability,  which  may 
be  taken  to  correspond  with  the  academic  degrees  of  the  present 
time. 

An  ordinary  teacher  of  boys,  i.e.,  an  elementary  teacher,  was 
called  a  “mu'allim.”  Thus  al-Jahiz  speaks  of  a  “mu'allim 
kuttab,”  29  which  associates  the  term  with  an  elementary  school. 
Again,  we  have  reference  to  Khalil  al-Mu'allim,  who  instructed 
boys.30  In  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  a  teacher  of  boys 
is  called  a  mu  allim”  31  and  so  is  the  ordinary  master  called  to-day. 

Of  somewhat  higher  rank  was  the  “mu’addib,”  who  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  private  tutor,  although  in  some  cases  he  was,  like 
the  mu'allim,  an  ordinary  elementary  teacher.  Princes  of  the 
Umayyad  and  Abbasid  dynasties  had  a  mu’addib  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  children  such  as  al-Kasa’i,  the  mu’addib  of  al-Amln  32 

-s  Al-Maqdisi,  ’  p.  328  (edited  by  De  Goeje,  Leyden,  1877). 

29  “Al-Bayan  wal-Tabyln,”  Vol.  I,  p.  139. 

80  “Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  XXI,  p.  48. 

m  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  78-80. 

82  “Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  I,  p.  416. 
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and  Muhammad  ibn  al-Hasan,  the  mu’addib  of  al-Ma'mun,33 
Moreover,  wealthy  families,  such  as  that  of  Tahir,  had  a  mu’addib, 
who  was  in  their  Abu  Hafs.34 

The  title  of  “mudarris”  is  applied  to  a  professor  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  those  which  were  taught  in  a  madrasah.  Ibn 
Batutah  uses  it  in  the  case  of  a  chief  justice,  “al-imam  al- 
mudarris.35  Ibn  Khallikan  applies  the  term  to  the  lecturers  at  the 
Nizamiyyah.36  According  to  al-Qalqashandi,  the  “mudarris”  is  a 
teacher  of  the  legal  subjects,  such  as  exegesis,  “hadfth,”  “fiqh,” 
and  “nahu.”  37  Attached  to  the  “mudarris”  was  an  assistant  called 
the  “mu'Id”  (the  repeater),  whose  function  it  was  to  go  over 
the  lectures  with  the  students  after  they  had  been  delivered  by 
the  “mudarris.” 

A  “shaikh,”  ordinarily  written  “sheikh,”  is  literally  an  old  man. 
It  has  come  to  mean  “chief”  of  a  tribe  or  of  a  town.  It  also 
means  a  teacher,  especially  one  with  a  turban.  Certainly  it  is  a 
title  of  honour,  both  theological  and  academic.  The  use  of  the 
term,  reverend,  as  applied  to  clergymen  may  be  its  analogue  in 
the  West.  Academically  speaking,  however,  it  was  a  title  or  a 
degree  that  stood  for  intellectual  attainment. 

“  ’Ustadh”  is  a  Persian  word  meaning  professor,  and  although  it 
is  cheapened  to-day  through  its  promiscuous  application  to  an 
elementary  teacher,  it  is  the  title  of  a  university  teacher — a  man 
who  is  recognized  by  some  worthy  work  or  attainment  in  some 
field  of  knowledge. 

An  “imam”  was  one  who  led  the  congregation  in  prayers. 
Academically,  the  word  has  come  to  mean  an  academic  doctor. 
If  one  were  spoken  of  as  an  “imam”  it  meant  that  he  was  an 
authority.  Thus  we  have  al-Ghazali,  Imam  al-Haramain,  and 
Abu  Hayyan  with  a  few  others  who  were  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Often  the  word  “ ‘allamah”  was  added  to  that  of  “imam”;  but 
the  word  really  means  a  savant. 

It  is  doubtful  if  these  titles  were  conferred  officially  as  degrees 
now  are,  but  they  were  probably  given  to  their  bearers  unofficially 
and  by  gradual  popular  usage.  When  a  man  excelled  and  reached 

sa  “Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  ioo. 

84  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  59- 

46  "Ibn  Batutah,”  Vol.  I,  p.  43. 
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the  heights,  he  was  called  an  “imam.”  It  must  have  been  left 
to  general  academic  opinion  to  settle  such  matters. 

STUDENTS 


A  student  is  called  in  Arabic  “talib  ‘ilm”  (seeker  of  learning). 
The  word  “talib”  is  quite  significant  as  it  stands  for  one  who 
seeks,  asks  for,  or  perhaps  demands.  There  is  something  aggres¬ 
sive  and  determined  about  it.  Another  word  for  student  is  til- 
midh,”  meaning,  perhaps,  a  disciple;  but  is  quite  colourless  as 
compared  with  “talib.” 

Students  abroad.  That  Arab  students  were  seekers  is  fully 
proved  by  the  enormous  number  who  left  home,  withstood  hard¬ 
ship,  and  spent  many  years  studying  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Arab  world.  “Students  flocked  to  Abu  al-‘Ala’  (in  Ma'arrah  near 
Aleppo)  from  far  and  near.” 38  For  the  admirable  spirit  of 
scholarship  and  research  that  animated  them  the  following  may 
be  illustrative.  Al-Khatib  al-Tabrizi  came  across  a  work,  in  sev¬ 
eral  volumes,  and  in  order  to  verify  some  of  its  contents  he 
sought  advice  as  to  where  to  go  for  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
He  was  told  that  Abu  al-‘Ala’  (eleventh  century  a.d.),  the  blind 
poet  and  mystic,  residing  near  Aleppo,  was  the  one  for  him  to  see, 
whereupon  he  put  the  books  in  a  nose-bag  and  carried  them  on  his 
shoulder  from  Tabriz  in  Persia  to  Ma'arrah  in  Syria,  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  hire  an  animal  to  ride.  He  made  the  arduous 
journey  on  foot — a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  miles.  But 
the  poor  fellow  perspired  so  much  on  the  way  that  the  books  on 
his  back  were  soaked  from  his  sweat.39 

Abu  al-Qasim  Sulaiman,  born  in  Palestine,  journeyed  to  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Hijaz,  Yaman,  and  Egypt  in  order  to  study.  He  spent 
thirty-three  years  studying,  and  the  number  of  professors  with 
whom  he  studied  was  one  thousand.40  Taj  al-Islam  abu  Sa‘d  went 
abroad  seeking  knowledge.  He  journeyed  eastward  and  west¬ 
ward,  northward  and  southward.  He  travelled  beyond  the 
Euphrates  and  other  parts  of  Khurasan  several  times.  He  went 
to  Persia,  Hijaz,  Mosul,  and  Syria,  where  he  met  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  who  were  like  a  fountain  at  which  he  slaked  his  thirst.  And 

88  “Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  I,  p.  39. 

89  "Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  II,  p.  301. 

40  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  269. 
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the  number  of  his  professors  amounted  to  only  four  thousand.41 

A  student  from  Cordova  first  studied  in  his  native  city;  then 
went  abroad  to  study,  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  following  cities : 
Makkah,  Jaddah,  Madinah,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Ramleh,  Tyre,  and 
Caesarea.  His  shaikhs  numbered  two  hundred  and  thirty.42  It 
would  be  tedious  to  go  on  enumerating  such  cases  because  they 
are  many.  One  only  needs  to  turn  to  Arabic  works  of  biography, 
history,  and  travel  in  order  to  have  a  true  conception  of  the 
immense  number  of  students  who  spent  considerable  time  and 
effort  in  studying  away  from  home. 

Number  of  students.  Of  course  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
attempt  to  give  statistics,  but  I  shall  try  to  put  down  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  extent  of  this  “talab”  or  studentship  among  the  Arabs. 
As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  Yaqut’s  geographical  work, 
“Mu' jam  al-Buldan”  is  about  the  best  source  to  show  this  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  education  and  the  distribution  of  students  all 
over  the  Arabic-speaking  world. 

The  Iman  Abu  Hamid  al-Isfarayini  had  seven  hundred  students 
in  his  classes.43  If  there  were  three  hundred  teachers  in  the  one 
city  of  Palermo  44  what  was  the  number  of  students  likely  to  have 
been?  The  classes  of  Imam  al-Haramain,  according  to  Ibn 
Khallikan, 45  contained  four  hundred,  but  according  to  al-Subki, 
three  hundred  students.43  Al-Subki  also  credits  an  “imam”  in 
Nisabur  with  five  hundred  students.  “In  the  chief  Mosque  of 
Cairo,”  says  Metz,  “there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  ‘halqas’ 
(‘circles’  or  classes).”47  Moreover,  quite  frequently  there  was  a 
circle  within  a  circle,48  when  the  numbers  grew  larger.  In  the 
mosque  at  Damascus  more  than  five  hundred  students  drew  daily 
rations.49  In  Wasit  (Mesopotamia)  there  was  a  school  with  three 
hundred  cells  for  students.50 

Yaqut  frequently  says  of  a  village  that  “a  host  of  learned  men 
came  from  it.”  This  is  said  of  a  village  near  Marw,51  of  another 

a  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  375.  [This  figure  must  be  exaggerated.] 
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between  Baghdad  and  Takrit,52  and  of  Jilan  in  Tabaristan.  These 
learned  men  must  have  had  only  an  elementary  education  in  their 
villages  and  then  have  gone  away  for  their  higher  education.  The 
famous  grammarian,  al-Zamakhshari,  came  from  such  a  village.53 

Accessibility  of  education  to  all  classes  of  students.  Islam  is 
undeniably  democratic  in  its  social  conception,  and  their  social 
equality  is  manifest  in  education.  The  Prophet  said,  “Let  the 
poor  and  the  rich  be  equal  before  you  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge.”  54  Students  did  not  come  from  rich  homes  only ;  nor  was 
poverty  a  bar  in  the  way  of  an  intelligent  and  an  ambitious  youth. 
Examples  of  poor  boys  who  obtained  an  education  and  made  a 
name  for  themselves  are  frequent  in  Arabic  literature.  Al- 
Ghazali  came  from  a  poor  family,  his  father  being  a  “spinner  of 
wool.”  The  poet,  Abu  Tammam,  used  to  be  a  water  carrier  in 
one  of  the  mosques.  Another  poet,  Abu  al-‘Atahiah,55  was  a  pot¬ 
ter  by  trade.  The  poet,  Bashhar  ibn  Burd,  came  from  a  father 
who  was  a  maker  of  bricks.56  Abu  Hamfah  became  a  jurist  by 
study,  debate,  and  disputation  in  his  shop  when  he  was  a  draper.57 

An  interesting  dialogue  between  two  Arab  students  in  Spain 
may  illuminate  this  point.  It  was  between  a  poor  student  who  was 
“working  his  way  through  college,”  and  another  who  had  inde¬ 
pendent  means. 

Poor  student:  I  am  more  ambitious  than  you  are  in  seeking  learning 
because  you  study  with  the  aid  of  a  golden  lamp  while  I  study  by  the 
street  lights. 

Rich  student f:  This  argument  is  against  you  and  not  for  you;  because 
you  are  studying  hard  in  order  to  exchange  your  present  condition  for 
one  like  mine,  while  I  learn  for  learning’s  sake  in  this  life  and  in  the 
world  to  come.68 


Scholarships.  Poor  students  were  enabled  to  study  at  home  and 
i  rofd  throuSh  the  liberal  scholarships  which  were  made  possible 
by  the  endowments  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  Alex¬ 
andria  indigent  students  were  given  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and 
medical  attendance  -  Ibn  Jubair,  as  an  eyewitness,  says  the 
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same  of  Damascus  and  Cairo.60  Indeed,  conditions  for  study  were 
so  attractive  that  this  Spanish  traveller  encouraged  students  from 
Spain  to  go  East  for  an  education.  Says  he: 

Anyone  in  the  West  who  seeks  success,  let  him  come  to  this  country 
[Damascus]  to  study,  because  assistance  here  is  abundant.  The  chief 
thing  is  that  the  student  here  is  relieved  of  all  worry  about  food  and 
lodging,  which  is  a  great  help. 

The  other  famous  traveller,  Ibn  Batutah,  states  that  students  in 
Wasit,  a  town  in  Mesopotamia,  were  given  clothing  and  a  daily 
ration.61  Al-Maqrizi  gives  us  a  more  detailed  account,  stating  that 
a  student  received  five  loaves  of  good  bread  per  day  and  a  sum 
of  money.  He  even  mentions  two  sets  of  clothing,  one  for  winter 
and  another  for  summer.62  So  complete  was  this  solicitude  for 
students,  that  even  old  men  were  not  forgotten ;  for  we  have  it 
on  Ibn  Batutah’s  authority  that  in  Damascus  was 

a  school  called  Madrast  ibn  ‘Umar,  which  was  endowed  for  the  old  and 
middle-aged  men  who  wished  to  study  the  Quran.  Sufficient  food  and 
clothing  was  provided  for  them  and  their  teachers.  Inside  the  town, 
moreover,  there  was  a  similar  school  called  Madrasat  ibn  Manja.63 

Relation  of  students  to  teachers.  Students  in  the  East  always 
paid  proper  respect  to  their  teachers  and  to  those  in  authority 
in  general.  The  Prophet  said  “Respect  him  who  teaches  you 
and  him  you  teach.”  64 

I  have  already  quoted  the  Arabic  saying,  “I  am  a  servant  to 
him  who  taught  me  one  letter.”  I  have  known  of  cases  in  the 
Near  East  where  the  authority  of  the  teacher  over  his  pupils 
exceeded  that  of  the  parents.  Parents  put  their  children  into  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmaster  and  interfered  very  little  with  him. 
To  this  day  some  school  children  fetch  the  teacher  his  lunch, 
clean  his  room,  and  run  errands  for  him.  This  practice  is  dying 
out,  however,  the  pupils  themselves  thinking  it  an  indignity. 

Pupils  kissing  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  as  a  token  of  respect 
and  reverence,  is  common  to-day  in  the  East.  Arabic-speaking 
peoples  do  it,  as  well  as  others.  Christians  kiss  the  hands  of  their 
priests  and  elders,  and  Muslims  kiss  the  hands  of  their  shaikhs. 

60  Ibid.,  pp.  17,  263. 

61  “Ibn  Batutah,”  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

63  Al-Maqrizi,  Vol.  IV,  p.  222. 

68  “Ibn  Batutah,”  Vol.  I,  p.  67. 

M  “Muljadarat  al-’Udaba’,”  Vol.  I,  p.  19- 
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So  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  practice  was  common 
in  the  Arab  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  history  of  al-Maqqari  occurs  this  passage:  “I  hastened 
to  kiss  his  hand  as  he  was  my  teacher.”  65 

The  great  teacher,  al-Ghazali,  recommends  that  the  student 
should  be  humble  before  his  master  and  should  seek  the  honour 
of  serving  him.66 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  familiarity  ever  existed  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  teacher  held  aloof,  and  the  pupil  was  in  awe 
and  fear.  The  Arab  teacher  did  not  indulge  in  playing  games  with 
his  pupils ;  although  Abu  al-Hasan  went  out  for  a  picnic  with  his 
students  to  the  outskirts  of  Seville.67  The  relation  of  the  student 
to  teacher  in  the  classroom  will  be  discussed  later. 

Games  and  amusements.  Boys  have  always  played,  and  though 
organized  school  games  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Arabic  books 


which  I  have  read,  still  there  are  some  allusions  to  games  played 
by  Arab  boys.  The  author  of  that  huge  and  valuable  literary 
work,  al-Aghani,  says,  “We  used  to  go  to  the  ‘academies’  and 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  games  which  the  boys  played.”  68  In 
this  same  work  there  is  reference  to  “al-tibn,”  a  game  the  boys 
play  in  declension.69  Yaqut  mentions  “Saddar,”  a  game  for 
boys.70  Chess  was  played  by  students,  and  a  certain  Abu  Hafs 
was  such  a  chess  enthusiast  that  he  was  called  “al-Shatranji,”  the 
chess-player.71 

The  game  of  al-jarid,  which  is  played  by  casting  a  palm  stick 
as  far  as  possible,  was  common  among  the  Arabs;  so  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  school  boys  took  delight  in  mimicking 
their  elders.  And  is  it  possible  that  Arab  boys  did  not  indulge  in 
games  and  competitions  involving  horses  and  horseback  ?  To  this 
day,  doing  all  sorts  of  stunts  with  the  horse  is  the  chief  delight 
at  feasts,  weddings,  and  other  merry  occasions. 

A  kind  of  bat  called  “Al-sawlajan”  is  mentioned.  Arab  school 
boys  must  have  given  expression  to  the  universal  boyish  instinct 
of  knocking  things  about  with  a  bat.  Swimming,  as  will  appear 

66  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  II,  p.  86. 

al‘Din”  Vo1'  h  P-  47  (Cairo.). 

Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  II,  p.  273. 

ca  “Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  i0i 

mIbid.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  i3S. 

70  Yaqut,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  297. 

71  “Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  XIX,  p.  70. 
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later,  played  a  part  in  the  life  of  students.  It  was  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  teachers  were  enjoined  to  instruct  boys  therein. 

The  eminent  physician,  al-Razi,  sang  and  played,  in  his  student 
days,  an  instrument  like  the  mandolin,  called  “al-‘ud”  (lute).72 
Poetry  set  to  music  was  often  sung,  and  there  were  lively  scenes 
including  “wine,  women,  and  song,”  as  is  amply  attested  by  such 
an  authority  as  al-Aghani. 

This  discussion  must  not  be  closed,  however,  without  drawing 

attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public  demanded  the  most  punctilious 
decorum  from  the  student  and  learned  classes.  An  ordinary  shaikh, 
of  to-day,  would  be  looked  upon  with  amazement  to  be  seen  play¬ 
ing  football,  for  example,  or  any  other  game.  He,  himself,  would 
be  scandalized  at  the  very  idea  of  participating  in  such  things. 
His  turban  must  be  properly  placed  upon  his  head ;  his  gait  must 
be  regular  and  deliberate ;  and  on  the  whole,  he  must  be  the 
embodiment  of  dignity.  Finally,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
al-Jahiz  that  “to  walk  fast  will  do  away  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Believer.”  73 

72  “Ibn  Khallikan.”  The  English  word,  lute,  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  “al-‘ud.” 

73  “Al-Bayan  wal-Tabyin,”  Vol.  II,  p.  14. 
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Quranic  influence  on  the  curriculum.  With  Islam,  a  new  con¬ 
sciousness  came  over  the  Arabs  as  their  new  religion  took  them 
out  of  their  desert  home  into  the  “Fertile  Crescent,” — Mesopo¬ 
tamia  and  Syria.  Islamic  invasion  brought  them  in  touch  with 
the  hoary  civilizations  of  Persia  and  Byzantium.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  radical  adjustment  had  to  be  made  in  every  department 
of  life,  and  it  was  then  that  they  saw  the  great  necessity  for  book 
knowledge,  in  order  to  cope  with  their  new  environment. 

The  new  education  had  the  Quran  for  its  centre,1  and  the  first 
course  of  study  consisted  in  reading  it.  As  was  explained  earlier, 
the  word  Quran  is  the  substantive  from  the  verb  “qara’a”  (to 
read).  The  Quran  was  thus  the  primer  which  was  first  put  into 
the  hands  of  Muslim  pupils.  From  this,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  blazed  new  paths  into  other  fields,  and  the  need  for  other 
branches  of  knowledge  pressed  upon  them.  Opinions  differed 
as  to  the  meaning  of  various  Quranic  texts  and  in  order  to  sup- 
poit  one  interpretation  against  another,  men  resorted  to  some 
saying  of  the  Prophet.  A  new  branch  called  “hadith,”  or  tradi¬ 
tion,  arose.  This  new  field  played  and  still  plays’ a  prominent  part 
m  Islamic  education.  Teachers  prided  themselves  on  the  number 
of  traditions  they  could  quote,  and  students  vied  with  each  other 
m  seeking  authoritative  teachers  on  the  subject.  Grammar,  simi- 
Lrly,  developed  in  order  to  protect  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Quran  from  corruption.  The  need  of  the  reckoning  of  time  for 
prayers  facts  involving  the  movements  of  the  moon  (Muslims 
fo  low  the  lunar  calendar),  the  collection  of  religious  tithes  (“al- 
zakah  )  all  these  new  activities  were  influential  in  the  growth 

Lvrb  -!!C  m  a  SCl?°01  SUbjeCt  In  a  word’  the  Holy  Book 
may  be  said  with  truth  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 

curricula  of  Muslim  schools.  At  this  point  it  nnv  h 
discus  tiio  Ap  i  ■  •  ,  s  Pomt  11  ma7  be  convenient  to 

discuss  the  Arabic  curriculum  under  three  headings:  the  elemen¬ 
tary,  the  liberal,  and  the  scientific. 

Muqaddimat  ibn  Khaldun,”  p.  538. 
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The  elementary  course.  At  about  seven  2  years  of  age  the  boy 
was  taken  to  the  “kuttab,”  or  “maktab,”  which  is  the  elementary 
school.  There  he  was  handed  a  primer,  so  to  speak,  which  was 
the  Quran  and  he  had  to  accomplish  in  about  three  years  the 
remarkable  feat  of  learning  it  by  heart.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
clear  the  nature  of  the  task  which  the  Arab  child  faced,  for  it 
was  altogether  different  from  the  pleasant  kindergarten  enjoyed 
to-day  by  western  children.  Moreover,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  slightest  error  in  vowelling  or  pronunciation  was  considered 
a  sin,  and,  therefore,  well-nigh  absolute  accuracy  was  expected  and 
attained.  The  patience,  thoroughness,  pains,  and  persistence  which 
such  a  task  required  will  be  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  let  us  think  what  prodigious  power  of  memory 
was  required  to  learn  hy  heart  such  a  good-sized  book.  This  course 
was  a  “required”  one ;  the  child  could  not  go  on  with  his  schooling 
unless  this  foundation  of  all  his  future  learning  was  thoroughly 
laid. 

As  a  rule,  the  Quran  was  mastered  at  ten  years  of  age,  as  was 
the  case  with  Ibn  Sina3  (Avicenna).  Ibn  al-‘Arabi  finished  his 
first  course  at  nine  years  of  age,4  and  ‘Umar  Ibn  Ahmad  says 
that  he  went  to  the  “maktab”  when  he  was  seven  and  finished  the 
Quran  when  he  was  nine.5  The  best  record,  however,  was  that 
of  al-Tabari,  who  knew  his  Quran  at  seven  years  of  age.6 

In  the  elementary  course  penmanship  was  included.  Great  care 
was  taken  with  this  subject,  for  it  served  a  utilitarian  purpose 
and  also  as  a  course  in  art.  To  design  the  human  form  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  Islam ;  consequently  art  as  such  was  not  developed,  but 
the  artistic  sense  found  an  expression  in  penmanship.  Along 
with  this  went  the  memorizing  of  much  poetry  and  of  many 
proverbs  which  were  used  as  models  of  penmanship  for  the  pupil 
to  copy  repeatedly  until  proficiency  was  attained.  Added  to  this 
rigid  curriculum  were  the  rudiments  of  numbers,  but  this  was 
not  the  arithmetic  as  taught  in  the  elementary  school  of  to-day. 
Thus,  when  the  foundation  had  been  laid  during  the  first  three 
years,  two  or  three  more  years  were  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 

s  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  36-37.  Al-Amln,  the  son  of  Harun 
al-Rashid,  was  set  to  studying  at  four.  See  “al-Aghani,”  Vol.  XVII,  p.  27. 

8  "Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  I,  p.  19 1. 

*  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  343. 

8  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  36-37. 

« Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  30. 
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tion,  grammar,  and  elementary  literature.  The  above-mentioned 
Ibn  al-‘Arabi  further  states  that  after  completing  the  Quran  at 
nine,  he  spent  three  years  more  on  the  Arabic  language,  arithmetic, 
and  a  more  intensive  mastery  of  “The  Book.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  course  of  study  as  taught  in  the  “maktab” 
in  a  period  of  about  five  years  to  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twelve.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  serious  and  afforded  the 
children  no  amusement;  on  the  contrary,  it  demanded  hard  work 
and  rigid  mental  discipline.  Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the 
elementary  syllabus,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  and  profit  to  con¬ 
sider  the  ideas  of  parents  and  public  men  on  what  it  should  be. 
To  begin  with  ‘Umar  ibn  al-Khattab  (644  a.d.),  we  find  that  he 
is  quoted  as  having  said  “Teach  your  children  swimming,  the  use 
of  the  bow,  riding,  and  poetry.”  7  This  course  of  study,  recom¬ 
mended  by  such  an  eminent  man,  is  interesting  in  its  balance  be¬ 
tween  such  a  practical  subject  as  shooting  and  the  cultural  feature 
of  poetry.  At  the  same  time,  one  is  left  to  wonder  about  the 
possibility  of  Umar’s  having  advised  swimming  in  such  a  water¬ 
less  region  as  Arabia.  The  famous  al-Hajjaj  (714  a.d.),  who 
was  himself  a  teacher  before  he  became  a  politician,  gave  the 
following  orders  to  the  tutor  of  his  boy:  “Teach  my  boy  swim¬ 
ming  before  writing;  because  he  will  be  able  to  hire  some  one 
to  write  for  him,  whereas  he  will  be  unable  to  hire  any  one  who 
will  swim  for  him.”  »  In  this  connection  may  be  made  allusion 
to  an  incident  which  fully  justified  such  faith  in  swimming.  For 

f  was  hls  abiHty  t0  the  Euphrates  which  made  it  possible 

for  the  last  prince  of  Umayyads  to  flee  to  Spain  and  there  found 
an  illustrious  kingdom.  When  Hisham  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Malik  took 
Sulaiman  as  tutor  for  his  son  he  commanded  him  to  give  the  boy 
instruction  first  m  the  Holy  Book,  then  poetry,  the  knowledge  of 
goo  and  evil  the  study  of  great  orations,  accounts  of  famous 
/ars,  and  finally  the  art  of  conversation.^  Harun  al-Rashid  (809 
•  •)  sked  the  tutor  to  instruct  his  son  in  the  Quran  history 
poetry  the  religious  code,  and  the  art  of  conversation.-  n  the 
-se  of  Atabah  ibn  abi  Sufyan,  biography  was  added  to  the  or 

-aik-^m!  taUght  tHe  Chlldren-n  From  these  ideas  on  the 

^Al-Kamil,  Mubarrad,  Vol.  I,  p.  :8c.  ' 

1  Bayan  Wal-Tabyln,”  Vol.  II  p  Q2 

Muhadarat  al-’Udaba’,”  Vol.  I  p  2f 

U‘‘bAlRhaldGn’  “A1'Mucladdimah,’”  p.  54‘: 

«•  Al-Bayan  wal-Tabyln,”  Vol,  II,  p. 
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curriculum  it  would  appear  that  the  well-to-do  offered  their  youth 
a  more  varied  and  a  more  interesting  course  of  study  in  that 
biography,  accounts  of  battles,  the  art  of  conversation  and  even 
swimming  were  included. 

The  liberal  course.  We  now  come  to  the  main  part  of  the 
curriculum,  which  I  call  liberal.  The  term  “theological”  may  be 
justifiable,  because  it  certainly  had  a  strong  theological  bent.  Still, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  all  education  and  all  curricula  were  heavily 
tinged  with  theology,  so  a  course,  though  to  our  minds  heavily 
overweighted  with  theology,  may  be  termed  liberal.  Compared 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  present  day,  this  course  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  humanistic  syllabus  now  pursued  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Gymnasium ,  the  French  Lycee,  and  the  English  Public  School, 
institutions  which  are  the  creation  of  the  Renaissance  and,  there¬ 
fore,  allied  to  Arabic  colleges.  Thus,  a  French  lycee  or  college, 
Eton  College  and,  in  some  respects,  the  old  American  college, 
may  have  a  relationship  to  the  Arabic  madrasah.  The  curriculum 
of  the  madrasah  or  the  Arab  college  course  covered,  roughly 
speaking,  about  the  same  ground  which  is  now  required  for  a 
good  European  “baccalaureate.” 

To  make  this  course  of  study  clearer  to  the  reader,  let  me  turn 
to  specific  curricula  referred  to  here  and  there  in  Arabic  litera¬ 
ture.  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna,  1037  a.d.),  besides  his  medical 
knowledge,  enjoyed  an  excellent  liberal  education,  as  is  evident 
from  the  studies  pursued  by  him.  He  studied,  as  we  know, 
“literature,  dogmatic  theology,  logic,  Isagoge  (of  Aristotle), 
arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  and  the  Almagest 12  Lisan  al-Din 
ibn  al-Khatib  (1374  a.d.)  is  reported  to  have  followed  this  course: 
the  Quran,  the  Arabic  language,  “fiqh”  (jurisprudence),  exegesis 
of  the  Quran,  literature,  and  mathematics.13  Another  course  given 
by  Yaqut  was  made  up  of:  the  Quran,  exegesis,  “fiqh,”  syntax, 
literature,  poetry,  arithmetic,  geometry,  tradition,  and  history  (“al- 
akhbar”).14  In  discussing  curricula  in  general,  Ibn  Khaldun  in¬ 
cludes  “film  al-jadal”  (dialectics),  and  “film  al-kalam” 
(scholastics),  which  were  the  weapons  of  Arabic  scholasticism, 
logic,  physics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy.15 

12  “Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  I,  p.  191.  See  also  Ibn  al-Qiftf’s  “Tarikh  al-Hukama,” 
P-  4i3- 

13  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  39. 

14  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  102. 

16  See  “Al-Muqaddimah,”  pp.  437,  458  et  seg. 
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Not  unlike  the  medieval  “trivium  and  quadrivium,”  Arabic 
studies  fell  into  two  categories:  “al-'ulum  al-naqliyyah”  (tradi¬ 
tional  or  humanistic  knowledge)  and  “al-'ulum  al-‘aqliyyah”  (ra¬ 
tional  studies).  In  the  former,  Ibn  Khaldun  places  grammar, 
exegesis,  tradition,  and  jurisprudence,  while  to  the  latter  he  ascribes 
logic,  natural  science,  metaphysics,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.16 

The  general  character  of  the  course  of  study  is,  now,  perhaps 
clear.  Liberal,  it  certainly  was,  as  it  covered  the  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture,  religion,  mathematics,  and  in  some  cases  philosophy,  which 
included  the  elements  of  science. 

It  was  with  these  curricula  that  the  major  part  of  Arabic  educa¬ 
tion  busied  itself.  These  courses  were  given  by  competent  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  mosques  and  madrasahs  to  students,  generally  in 
their  adolescent  age.  When  they  completed  their  academic  educa¬ 
tion,  those  young  men  had  a  thorough  mastery  of  their  Holy  Book, 
knew  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  had  a  good  command  of  their 
mother-tongue,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  could  recite  whole  “qasldahs”  (long  poems),  and 
were  able  to  find  their  way  in  the  intricate  codes  of  law.  They 
could  reckon,  write  a  good  hand,  and  defend  their  intellectual 
position  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  medieval  disputant.  In  type, 
perhaps,  they  were  very  much  like  the  product  of  the  Jesuit 
schools,  or,  more  accurately  still,  the  students  in  al-Azhar  of 
to-day. 


Finally,  the  curriculum  under  discussion  produced  educated 
men  as  that  term  was  understood  in  the  Middle  Ages  The  course 
of  study  prepared  them  to  be  the  officials  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  state,  such  as  the  court,  the  treasury,  the  post  office. 
These  graduates  became  professors,  lawyers,  and  theologians  In 
a  word,  the  curriculum  which  I  have  just  described  produced  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  Arabic-speaking  world  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries  a.d. 

The  scientific  course.  It  may  be  misleading  to  discuss  this  sub¬ 
ject  under  this  heading,  and  thereby  give  the  impression  that  a 
well-formulated  scientific  course  of  study  was  pursued  in  Arab 
ools.  What  can  be  said  with  certainty,  however  is  that  the 
course  was  composed  of  the  study  of  adenS  in  the  form  of  medi 

“L.trtry’ physics’  ma“s’ 
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(which  covered  scientific  knowledge),  metaphysics,  and  music. 
Whether  these  subjects  were  definitely  academic  or  not  is  not 
very  clear  except  in  the  case  of  Bait  al-Hikmah  in  Baghdad  and 
Dar  al-Tlm  in  Cairo.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  Orientalists  17 
that  these  studies  were  extra-mural,  and  the  facts  at  hand  seem 
to  justify  this  conclusion.  In  this  connection  we  must  keep  con¬ 
tinually  in  mind  an  essential  feature  of  Arabic  education  which 
may  help  to  explain  this  lack  of  definiteness  about  the  sciences 
being  taught  within  the  walls  of  academic  institutions:  that  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  Arabs  did  not  revolve  about  an  institution  but 
about  a  teacher.  I  cannot  overemphasize  this  point  because,  in 
my  opinion,  it  shows  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  the  Arab 
rendered  to  education.  Illustrations  are  so  numerous  that  a  few 
will  suffice: 

Abu  Sa'id  studied  the  Quran  in  his  boyhood  at  the  feet  of  Abu  al-Ghanaim, 
pursued  jurisprudence  under  the  tuition  of  al-Murtadi,  and  took  dogmatic 
theology  with  Abu  al  Fath.18 

Al-Shaikh  al-Shatibi 

mastered  the  “reading”  of  the  Quran  under  al-Nafari  and  read  the  book 
of  “Taislr”  under  Ibn  Hudhail.19 

In  reading  biographies  one  is  always  met  with  such  statements 
as  “he  studied  with  al-Shaikh  .  .  .  ‘daras'ala’  ” ;  “he  read  with 
al-Imam  .  .  .  ‘qara’a  ‘ala’  or  “he  took  up  jurisprudence  at  the 
feet  of  the  Qadi  .  .  .  ‘tafaqqah  ‘ala’.”  Sometimes  the  terms 
“sami'a  ‘ala’  ”  (heard  from)  and  “akhadh  ‘an”  (took  from)  are 
used.  The  certificate  “ijazah”  never  bore  the  name  of  the  college 
but  that  of  the  professor.  Students  did  not  seek  institutions  but 
sought  eminent  scholars,  prized  their  inspiration,  and  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  obtaining  certificates  from  them.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  when  the  professor  himself  took  the  place  of 
the  course  of  study,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  scientific  studies 
were  not  definitely  attached  to  existing  colleges  or  madrasahs. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  subjects  such  as  chemistry, 

17  See  Macdonald,  "Aspects  of  Islam,’’  p.  290.  “The  few  mathematicians,  astronomers 
and  scientists  of  Islam,  then,  were  independent  scholars,  at  most  extra-mural  teachers.” 
See  also  De  Slane  Introduction  to  Ibn  Khallikan’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  I,  p. 
XXXI:  “Mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine  and  metaphysics  were  excluded  from  the 
course  of  usual  instruction  even  in  the  madrasahs  and  could  only  be  learned  from  private 
masters.” 

13  “Ibn  Khallikan,”  Vol.  I,  p.  3191. 

13  "Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  334. 
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astronomy,  and  philosophy  were  extra-mural,  and  that  was  their 
unpopularity  with  the  masses  and  the  theologians,  and  their 
imagined  incompatibility  with  theology  and  orthodoxy.  As  was 
stated  before,  liberal  thought  among  the  Arabs  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  In  the  time  of  al-Ma’mun,  for  example,  free  thinking 
prevailed,  but  the  reaction  finally  triumphed.  The  same  fate 
befell  philosophic  speculation  in  Arab  Spain.  Thus  we  find  such 
a  fine  character  as  al-Ghazali  in  the  early  twelfth  century  a.d. 
combating  philosophy  and  rationalism  with  all  his  scholarly  ability 
and  wide  learning.  There  was  a  group  of  subjects  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  injurious  to  the  Faith  of  Islam  and  these  studies  he 
branded  as  “  ‘ulum  madhmumah”  (condemned  studies).  Arith¬ 
metic  and  geometry  were  permitted  by  al-Ghazali  except  to  those 
who  might  be  in  danger  of  using  them  as  stepping  stones  to  the 


forbidden  subjects.  Physics  was  considered  unnecessary.  Finally, 
he  enjoined  the  youth  against  the  investigation  of  subjects  con¬ 
demned  by  the  religious  law,  “shar‘  ” 20  Philosophers  in  Spain 
did  not  dare  publish  the  fact  of  their  profession  to  the  masses. 
“Whenever  it  was  reported  of  anyone,”  says  al-Maqqari,  “that 
he  studied  philosophy  or  dealt  in  astrology,  he  was  called  a 
zindlq  (an  infidel),  was  closely  watched,  and  for  the  least  cause 
was  stoned  or  burned  before  his  case  had  time  to  reach  the 
sultan.”  21  It  is  the  verdict  of  al-Qadi  Abu  Yusuf  that  “He  who 
studies  the  stars  is  not  free  from  infidelity.”  22  Again,  the  study 
of  chemistry  was  considered  as  an  evil.**  This  attitude  towards 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  science  in  general  often  vented  itself 
m  violent  action,  as  the  persecution  and  imprisonment  of  the  noted 
Ibn  Rushd  (Averroes,  1199  a.d.)  clearly  indicates.  Nor  was  that 
the  only  case  of  persecuting  philosophy;  for  we  have  on  record 

1  6  °f  <Abd  al'Sabm  who>  on  being  accused  of  free  thought, 
muattil,  was  thrown  into  prison,  his  books  publicly  burned 
and  his  name  cursed  with  the  rest  of  those  who  believe  in 
philosophy.  Even  Ibn  Khaldun  accuses  philosophy  of  havin- 

°"  religi°"  "aWaIsa£ah  dararuha  fi  al-dTn 
)•  Thus  Islam  seems  to  have  stooped  to  the  tactics  of 

Wya’  ‘Ulum  al-Din,”  Vol.  I,  p.  2g. 

Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  I02. 

22  Al-‘Iqd  al -Farid,  Vol.  I,  p.  263 
25  ‘Abdari,  “Madkhal,”  Vol.  II,  p  I7g 
21  Ibn  al-Qifti,  “Tarikh  al  Hukama’,”  p  22g 
25  "Al-Muqaddimah,”  p.  SI4. 
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Christendom,  and  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  resorted  to  European 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  their  thinkers.26  One  should  have  sym¬ 
pathy,  however,  with  those  who  are  usually  trusted  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  dogma  and  of  orthodoxy,  because  they  are  justified  in 
being  afraid  of  any  study  which  challenges  their  authority.  I 
present  the  following  incident  as  proof.  A  certain  Abu  Ma'shar 
was  on  his  way  to  the  “hajj”  (pilgrimage  to  Makkah),  but  being 
sidetracked  by  a  library  on  scientific  works  (“khizanat  al-hikmah”) 
he  became  so  engrossed  with  its  books  on  astronomy  that  he  re¬ 
mained  there  long,  and  finally  gave  up  his  pilgrimage,  faith,  and 
even  Islam  itself.27 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Arabs  also  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  scholasticism  in  order  to  combat  heresy  and  liberalism.28  For 
this  purpose  “film  al-kalam”  . (the  science  of  words),  “film  al- 
jadal”  (dialectics),  and  “al-munazarah”  (the  disputation)  were 
added  to  the  curriculum.  These  branches  played  a  great  part  in 
Arabic  madrasahs,  and  the  science  of  disputation  with  the  finest 
hair-splitting  argumentation  became  very  popular.  Debates  often 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  viziers.  One  prince  was 
so  fond  of  these  mental  wrestling  matches  that  he  presided  at 
meetings  for  disputants.29 

Scientific  studies  were  pursued  at  two  notable  institutions  only ; 
medicine  was  taught  in  hospitals  and  under  the  guidance  of 
private  physicians ;  mathematics  and  astronomy  were  encouraged, 
as  is  proved  by  the  observatories  at  the  Shammasiyyah  in 
Baghdad,  on  Mt.  Qasiun  in  Damascus,30  on  al-Moqattam  in 
Cairo,31  and  on  the  specially  constructed  tower  in  Seville.  As 
was  indicated  above,  such  studies  were  sometimes  unpopular  and 
even  condemned,  but  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds  of  Arab 
scientists  lived  and  hundreds  of  Arabic  books  were  written  on 
science.32  Ibn  al-Qifti  has  a  whole  volume  of  biographies  of 
scientists,  “Tarikh  al-Hukama’,’’  and  Ibn  Abi  ’Usaibi'ah  has  an- 

23  The  reader  is  reminded  that  Rousseau’s  £mile  was  publicly  burned  in  Geneva  in 
the  eighteenth  century  a.d. 

27  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  V,  p.  467. 

28  Hajji  Khalifa  says:  “When  Muslims  saw  that  scientific  studies  (“al-‘ulum  al- 
hikmiyyah”)  were  incompatible  with  the  religious  law,  they  set  up  a  ‘special’  branch  for 
the  support  of  dogma,  which  branch  became  famous  as  ‘ilm  al-kalam’.”  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
100. 

20  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  155. 

80  Ibn  al-Qifti,  “Tarikh  al-Hukama,”  p.  219. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  281. 

83  Zaidan,  “Tarikh  al-Tamaddun  al-Islami,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  187. 
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other  on  physicians.  Regardless  of  the  question  of  where  these 
subjects  were  taught,  they  were  nevertheless  widely  taught. 

To  sum  up  the  content  of  Arab  curricula,  including  the  academic 
and  the  extra-mural,  the  approved  and  disapproved  subjects,  the 
whole  range  of  learning  among  the  Arabs,  I  present  the  following 
list  as  it  was  drawn  up  by  an  author  who  wrote  on  the  art  of 
teaching  and  learning :  33 

Legal  Subjects  (shar'iyyah)  :  jurisprudence,  exegesis,  tradition. 

Literary  Studies  (adabiyyah)  :  philology,  syntax,  rhetoric, 
prosody,  composition,  reading,  history. 

Mathematics  (riyadiyyah)  :  geometry,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  music,  politics  (al  siyasah),  ethics,  domestic  economy. 

Rational  (  aqliyyah)  :  logic,  dialectic,  dogmatic  theology,  meta¬ 
physics,  natural  science,  medicine,  chemistry. 

Miscellaneous :  surveying,  veterinary,  agriculture,  magic,  phren¬ 
ology,  astrology,  interpretation  of  dreams. 

Looking  on  the  Arabic  curriculum  as  a  whole,  it  seems  narrow 
and  rigid  in  the  elementary  stage  and  varied  in  the  advanced. 


Certainly,  grammar,  literature,  theology,  and  jurisprudence  claimed 
most  of  the  time,  tending  to  make  it  one-sided  and  perhaps 
literary-theological  in  character.  It  may  seem  useless  to  us  of 
the  twentieth  century,  but  without  doubt  it  served  the  practical 
needs  of  its  day.  The  religion  of  Islam  permeated  human  life  in 
all  its  aspects— social,  economic,  political,  and  educational.  There¬ 
fore,  a  curriculum  to  be  useful  had  to  be  largely  religious  and 
theological. 

■  ^  hdzadi.  When  the  course  just  described  was  completed 
by  the  students,  they  were  given  an  “ijazah”  (certificate),  not  by 
the  institution,  but  by  the  individual  professor.  Usually  the  shaikh 
or  the  mudarris  signed  his  name  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  books 
which  the  student  mastered  under  his  tuition.  Sometimes  a 
statement  was  given  the  student  by  the  professor,  authorizing  the 
successful  student  to  teach  those  subjects  which  had  been  taught 
him.  Ibn  Khallikan  states  clearly, 
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Therefore,  a  graduate  was  in  possession  of  a  certificate  or  a 
diploma  from  every  professor  with  whom  he  studied  successfully. 
Often  the  students  studied  with  an  unbelievably  large  number  of 
professors.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  one  could  have  had  four 
thousand  shaikhs,  as  is  recorded  of  Taj  al-Islam  Abu  Sa‘d.35 
One  wonders  how  much  time  could  have  been  spent  with  each 
professor.  Abu  al-Qasim  Sulaiman  studied  with  a  thousand 
teachers.36  When  a  student  was  in  possession  of  an  “ijazah,”  its 
worth  to  him  depended  on  the  fame  and  rank  of  the  professor  who 
gave  it. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  “ijazah”  granted  to  al-Maqqari 
by  his  master,  Abu  Hayyan : 

I  have  certificated  you  (may  God  grant  you  success)  in  everything  I 
have  learned  from  my  teachers  in. Spain,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  Hijaz,  and 
in  everything  in  which  I  was,  myself,  licensed  to  teach  in  Syria  and  Iraq.37 

86  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  375. 

86  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  39. 

37  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  596.  Scores  of  these  “ijazahs”  are  still  preserved  in 
various  collections,  e.g.,  Berlin  145-292.  See  Ahlwardt,  Die  Verzeichniss  der  Arabischen 
Handschriften,  Vol.  I,  pp.  54-94. 


CHAPTER  IV 

METHOD  AND  SCHOOL  ETIQUETTE 

“Once  in  the  mosque  of  al-Muayyad,”  says  Macdonald,  I  came 
upon  a  scene  which  carried  me  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Islam. 
An  old  man  was  seated  in  the  great  colonnade  with  his  back  to  a 
pillar.  Round  him  was  a  little  circle  of  half  a  dozen  students, 
each  with  book  in  hand,  to  whom  he  was  reading  and  explaining 
a  text.  The  lesson  closed  and  they  rose  up,  one  by  one,  picked  up 
their  shoes  and  went  away.  But  first  they  each  kissed  the  hand  of 
their  old  teacher,  and  he  was  left  sitting  at  his  pillar  and  reading. 
So  had  the  founders  of  Muslim  science  sat,  before  colleges  and 
universities  were  dreamt  of,  when  each  scholar  taught  for  himself, 
and  his  disciples  went  forth  with  his  personal  certificate  and 
boasted  of  the  learning  of  their  master.”  1 

The  above  is  a  beautiful  picture  drawn  by  Professor  Macdonald. 
It  will  do  no  harm,  however,  to  add  to  it  more  detail.  Student 
and  master  came  “capped  and  gowned,”  for  academic  dress  was 
rigidly  adhered  to.  The  master  had  to  follow  the  strictest  rules 
of  decorum,  dignity,  cleanliness,  and  conduct.  It  was  unbecoming 
to  a  professor  to  be  informal  and  easy;  he  had  to  sit  up  straight, 
he  could  not  recline,  cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  joke,  or  raise 
his  voice.2  He  was  to  take  his  work  very  seriously,  nay,  re¬ 
ligiously.  This  same  conduct  was  exacted  from  students  as  well 
as  from  professors. 

Delivery.  The  lecturer  properly  squatting  on  a  platform  or 
leaning  against  a  pillar,  with  a  circle  or  a  circle  within  a  circle  of 
serious  students  sitting  before  him,  began  with  a  brief  religious 
exercise.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture.  He  read  the  text¬ 
book  or  manuscript  and  explained  it  while  the  students  listened 
attentively.  Questions  were  asked  by  the  students,  discussion 
was  allowed  and  in  fact  encouraged.3  “Differing  with  the  pro- 

1  Macdonald,  Aspects  of  Islam,  p.  291. 

2  Ibn  Jama'ah,  “Tadhkirat  al-Sami‘  wal-Mutakallin,”  MS  in  Berlin  State  Library,  142 
We  1749. 

3  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  II,  p.  49. 
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fessor  on  some  questions,”  says  al-Maqqari,  “is  not  bad  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  provided  he  proves  his  case  and  does  it 
courteously.”  4  This  author  goes  on  to  say  that  Ibn  Abbas  dif¬ 
fered  with  ‘Umar,  ‘Ali,  and  Zaid  although  they  were  his  teachers. 
Malik  differed  with  many  of  his  shaikhs.  Al-Shafi‘i  differed  with 
Malik  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  his  most  celebrated 
professor.  The  passage  closes  with  the  following  words:  “And  all 
who  sought  knowledge  were  apt  to  differ  with  their  instructors 
on  many  points.” 

Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Arabic  teachers  exercised 
authority  over  the  minds  of  their  students,  this  authority  was 
often  challenged  and  the  students  did  their  own  thinking.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  Arab  educationalists  seem  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  the'  professor’s  admission  of  his  igno¬ 
rance  when  unable  to  answer  a  question.  “He  who  says  ‘I  do  not 
know’  when  he  does  not,  has  attained  half  of  all  learning.”  5 

Dictating  notes.  Since  Arabic  education  flourished  before  print¬ 
ing  was  known,  textbooks  were  not  numerous.  This,  of  course, 
meant  harder  work  for  the  student,  as  he  had  to  copy  with  his 
own  hand  whatever  material  was  relevant  to  the  subject.  Very 
frequently  the  professor  dictated  his  lecture  to  the  students,  which 
must  have  been  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  Students  squatted 
on  the  matted  floor,  held  the  notebook  in  the  left  hand,  with  the 
knee  for  a  desk,  and  a  pointed  reed  for  a  pen.  It  seems  that 
dictating  was  too  much  for  the  professor,  so  he  had  a  “mu‘id” 
(repeater)  who  helped  him.  Ibn  Batutah  gives  us  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  in  al-Mustansiriyyah  in 
Baghdad.  He  says,  “The  master  sat  under  a  small  wooden  cupola 
grave  and  serene.  He  was  dressed  in  black  and  had  a  ‘repeater’ 
at  his  right  and  another  at  his  left,  repeating  what  he  dictated.”  6 
This  assistant  or  clerk  is  also  mentioned  under  the  same  name, 
“mu‘id,”  by  Ibn  Jama‘ah  in  the  manuscript  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made. 

Al-‘Abdari7  gives  the  following  steps  in  the  conduct  of  a 
lecture : 

*  Ibid. 

5  “Al-Bayan  wal-Tabym,”  Vol.  II,  p.  44- 

a  Ibn  Batutah,  p.  141. 

7  Al-‘Abdari,  “Madkhal,”  Vol.  I,  p.  56  et  seq. 
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i  The  lecturer  is  to  begin  by  the  formula,  “la  hawla,  wala  quwatta, 
etc.  (“There  is  no  power  and  no  might  save  in  God.”) 

2.  He  is  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  against  slips  of  the  tongue. 

3.  Then  he  is  to  present  his  material. 

4.  He  should  give  reference  to  the  work  of  other  scholars. 

5.  He  should  state  his  proposition  and  support  it. 

6.  It  is  proper  to  give  the  listeners  an  opportunity  to  discuss. 

7.  Under  no  circumstances  is  he  to  lose  his  poise  when  being  heckled. 

Cycle  system.  The  pedagogic  ideas  of  Ibn  Khaldun  correspond 
to  the  present  European  cycle  system  of  teaching.  A  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  method  will  be  apropos.  In  his  Muqaddimah,  he 
devotes  a  chapter  to  “The  Right  Way  of  Teaching,”  the  gist  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

The  teacher  is : 

a.  To  touch  on  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  which  means  the  avoidance 
of  detail. 

b.  To  go  over  the  same  ground,  but  on  a  higher  level. 

c.  Finally,  to  finish  the  subject  with  all  thoroughness,  explaining  and 
elucidating  every  point  and  difficulty. 

This  philosopher  and  critic  is  of  the  opinion,  moreover,  that  a 
long  time  should  not  elapse  between  lectures  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject;  nor  is  it  advisable  for  a  student  to  study  more  than  one 
subject  at  a  time.  His  last  advice  demands  clarity  and  lucidity 
in  the  use  of  words,  or  as  he  called  it,  “the  removal  of  films  or 
curtains  from  words  and  expressions.”  9 

Memory.  One  important  feature  of  the  Arabic  method  was 
the  excessive  use  of  memory,  the  power  of  which  was,  perhaps, 
overdeveloped.  The  Quran,  for  example,  which  is  a  book  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  was  memorized  by  every  child.  This  is  done  in 
Muslim  schools  to-day.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  visiting  a 
school  in  Palestine  where  a  child  was  reading  aloud.  It  was  done 
so  mechanically  that  my  suspicion  was  aroused.  On  inquiry,  I 
discovered  that  though  the  boy  was  looking  on  his  book  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  reading,  he  was  merely  reciting  the  passage  by  rote. 
The  poor  lad,  when  asked,  could  not  point  to  the  line  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  reading.  Besides  the  Quran,  students  mem¬ 
orized  many  long  poems  and  rules  of  grammar  composed  of  a 
thousand  lines,  for  example,  the  “alfiyyah.”  An  unusual  example 

Baghdit/U'3alr  deSCnbeS  th‘S  showcrinS  of  questions  on  a  lecturer  in  the  Nizamiyyah  at 

0  For  the  full  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  “al’Muqaddimah,”  p.  533. 
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was  the  memory  of  the  blind  poet,  Abu  al-‘Ala’,  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  will  show.  Abu  al-‘Ala’  heard  a  long  conversation  in  the 
tongue  of  Azarbaijan  which  was  unknown  to  him.  After  the 
conversation  was  over,  he  repeated  the  whole  without  omitting 
or  adding  anything.10 

Repetition  and  memory  drill  are  recommended.  A  writer  in  a 
dissertation  on  methods  of  teaching  says,  “What  was  learned 
yesterday  should  be  repeated  five  times  over ;  that  of  the  day 
before  four  times  and  that  of  the  day  before  that  three  times,”  11 
and  so  forth.  The  word  “tikrar”  (repetition)  occurs  frequently 
in  this  educational  treatise. 

For  the  sake  of  our  modern  experimentalists  on  memory,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  Arabic  conceptions  regarding  it.  In 
the  treatise  mentioned  above,  the  author — al-Zarnuji — devotes  a 
section  to  “Causes  of  Retention  and  Forgetting.”  The  first  factor 
in  memorizing,  he  says,  is  a  mental  or  moral  one  as  it  involves 
application  and  perseverance.  Then  comes  the  strictly  religious 
factor,  such  as  night  prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Quran. 

Next,  he  discusses  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  matter,  and 
the  following  are  given  as  aids  to  memory : 

a.  Moderation  in  matters  of  food. 

b.  The  “drinking”  of  honey. 

c.  The  eating  of  “kundur”  with  sugar.12 

d.  The  eating  of  21  raisins  daily  before  breakfast. 

The  causes  of  forgetfulness  are  equally  interesting.  They 
are: 

a.  Sin,  grief,  and  worry. 

b.  The  eating  of  damp  “kuzburah.” 13 

c.  The  eating  of  sour  apples. 

d.  The  reading  of  tomb  stones. 

e.  The  passing  across  camel  trains.14 

This  relation  of  mental  power  to  food  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
geographer,  Yaqut,  who  says  that  the  people  of  Palermo  were 

10  Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  I,  p.  173. 

n  Al-Zarnuji,  “Ta’lim  al-Muta‘allim,”  p.  33. 

12  "Kundur,"  according  to  Lane,  is  a  kind  of  resin  very  useful  for  stopping  phlegm 
and  a  dispeller  of  forgetfulness.  The  word  is  of  Greek  origin.  See  Lane’s  Arabic- 
English  Lexicon. 

13  Kuzburah  is  a  kind  of  seed  that  is  used  in  cooking  for  seasoning  food  (coriander 
seed).  See  Lane’s  Lexicon. 

14  Al-Zarnuji,  “Ta’lim  al-Muta‘allim,”  pp.  41-43- 
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stupid  because  of  their  excessive  consumption  of  onions.15 
Greediness  was  supposed  to  cause  dullness ;  and  students  were 
warned  against  overeating. 

Reasoning.  Although  much  was  done  through  memory,  the 
taking  down  of  predigested  notes,  and  despite  the  placing  of 
trust  in  whatever  the  masters  propounded,  the  system  did  not 
neglect  reasoning  altogether.  Thus,  students  are  advised  by  one 
professor  “to  know  God  not  without  evidence,  as  faith  is  unac¬ 
ceptable  if  unaccompanied  by  proof.”  16  In  the  manuscript  of 
“Tadhkirat  al-Sami*  wal-Mutakallim,”  masters  are  advised  to 
speak  slowly  and  deliberately  in  order  to  facilitate  thinking  on 
the  part  of  speaker  and  listener.17  Arab  teachers  were  well  aware 
that  in  the  learning  process  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
mere  retention  and  assimilation.  They  called  the  former  “safe 
keeping,”  “hifz,”  or  retention ;  while  the  latter  they  termed 
“grasp”  or  faculty,  “malakah.”  In  their  opinion  the  student  with 
a  good  memory  only,  could  not  master  knowledge,  and  his  de¬ 
ficiency  was  sure  to  crop  out  when  he  was  engaged  in  debate. 
The  Muqaddimah  of  Ibn  Khaldun  is  replete  with  references  to 
the  necessity  of  intelligent  teaching,18  and,  as  was  related,  stu¬ 
dents  were  invited  to  ask  cjuestions,  to  enter  into  discussions,  to 
disagree  with  professors,  and  to  challenge  their  conclusions.  This 
contention  may  be  amply  proved  by  the  prevalent  use  of  debating 
in  Arabic  education.  Surely  this  form  of  intellectual  fencing 
must  have  done  something  towards  developing  reasoning.  Says 
al-Zarnuji,  “The  value  of  debate  is  greater  than  that  of  repeti¬ 
tion.”  19  Again  he  says,  “The  student  should  reflect  even  when 
dealing  with  the  minutest  point  of  knowledge ;  for  it  is  said 
reflect  and  you  will  comprehend.’  ”  Reflection,  thought,  and 
coolness  are  recommended  in  debate.  “It  is  the  height  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  speech  to  reflect  and  to  verify.”  Finally,  it  is  said,  “An 
hour  of  debate  is  worth  a  month  of  repetition.” 

Thoroughness.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Arabic  method  of 
teaching  was  its  thoroughness.  This  was  attained  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  mechanical  means.  Perhaps  it  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  respect.  Mechanical  though  the  method 


“Vaqut,  “Mu'jatn  al-Buldan,”  Vol.  II, 
10  Al-Zarnuji,  “Ta'lim  al-Muta‘allim,”  p.’ 

17  Page  42. 

18  For  an  example,  see  457,  483,  533- 
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may  have  been,  it  was  thorough  and  painstaking.  The  good  edu¬ 
cator,  al-Ghazali,  insisted  on  thoroughness  in  teaching  and  con¬ 
demned  slovenly  work.20  Thoroughness  was  well  emphasized  as 
an  educational  ideal  by  al-Zarnuji  when  he  declared  that  a  scholar 
should  not  leave  a  book  half  finished  and  should  never  take  up  a 
new  subject  until  the  one  in  hand  had  been  mastered.21 

Summing  up  the  question  of  method,  then,  I  may  point  out  that 
the  excessive  development  of  the  memory  was,  perhaps,  its  chief 
defect.  One  of  its  chief  merits,  on  the  other  hand,  was  thorough¬ 
ness,  although  thoroughness  was  sometimes  marred  by  mechanical 
drill.  To  its  decided  advantage,  I  should  say,  was  the  practice  of 
discussion,  questioning,  and  perhaps  heckling.  Undoubtedly  such 
a  system  must  have  been  beneficial  to  both  student  and  professor. 
Of  course,  Arab  teachers  were  handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
printed  books  and  by  the  dependence  on  manuscripts,  which  must 
have  rendered  the  task  of  teaching  more  difficult. 

School  etiquette.  Closely  allied  with  the  method  of  teaching 
was  a  code  of  manners,  customs,  and  general  etiquette  which 
may  throw  many  sidelights  on  the  system  of  education.  For  the 
relationship  of  student  and  teacher  we  cannot  do  better  than 
study  the  regulations  as  set  by  al-Ghazali,  who  was  certainly  an 
authority  on  this  subject.  These  suggestions  are  found  in  his 
works,  ‘Thya’  ‘Ulum  al-DTn”  and  “Fatihat  al-TJlum.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  worthy  doctor  the  teacher  should : 

a.  Have  sympathy  with  his  students  and  treat  them  as  if  they  were  his 
own  children. 

b.  Follow  the  example  of  the  Prophet  and  seek  no  remuneration  for  tuition. 

c.  Be  perfectly  honest  with  the  students  and  prevent  them  from  presenting 
themselves  as  candidates  for  a  degree  before  they  are  worthy  of  it. 

d.  Exhort  them  and  rebuke  them  for  misconduct. 

e.  Not  revile  the  subject  of  a  fellow-teacher  to  a  student. 

/.  Guard  against  the  teaching  of  matter  which  is  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  student. 

g.  Practice  what  he  preaches  lest  his  deeds  belie  his  words. 

Al-‘Abdari  discusses  the  proper  manners  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  inside  the  school  and  out,  in  great  detail.22  Space  does  not 
permit  full  treatment  of  all  the  exacting  rules  and  regulations  for 
professors  and  students,  but  a  few  illustrations  may  be  given. 

20  “Ihya’  ‘Ulum  al-Din,”  Vol.  I,  p.  47. 

21  “Ta'lim  al-Muta‘allim,”  p.  15. 

22  Al-‘Abdari,  “Madkhal,”  Vol.  I,  p.  56  et  seq.  and  Vol.  II,  p.  3  et  seq.  See  index  for 
the  scattered  references  to  this  subject. 
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To  begin  with,  this  author  states  that  the  manners,  “adab,”  suit¬ 
able  to  the  mosque  are  different  from  those  needed  at  the  madrasah. 
The  work  of  the  madrasah  he  holds  to  be  too  sacred  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  anything.  Even  the  attendance  of  a  funeral,  which 
has  religious  merit  for  the  Muslim,  is  denied  the  lecturer  during 
school  hours.  “In  case  the  professor  did  leave  his  halqah  (class) 
to  attend  a  funeral  he  should  forfeit  a  part  of  his  salary, 
‘ma'lum,’  accordingly.” 23  It  was  deemed  inadvisable  for  the 
teacher  to  laugh  or  joke  with  the  boys.  He  should  be  very  dig¬ 
nified  and  also  married.24  Presents  of  foodstuffs  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  rejected  by  him.  And  most  interesting  of  all 
is  the  injunction  against  advertising  for  pupils.  So  runs  the 
naive  suggestion: 

The  teacher  had  better  avoid  the  practice  of  some  “common  teachers,” 
“  ‘awamm  al-mu’addibin,”  who,  when  the  number  of  their  boys  gets  low, 
or  when  their  “maktab”  is  empty,  resort  to  the  writing  of  placards  and 
posting  them  on  the  school  door  in  order  to  attract  pupils.26 

A  word  regarding  the  discipline  and  training  of  boys  may  not 
be  amiss  at  this  juncture.  Again,  we  return  to  al-Ghazali,  whose 
opinion  it  was  that  a  pupil  should  be  praised  and  encouraged  when 
he  does  right.  His  first  offence  should  be  overlooked,  but  in 
case  of  persistence  in  wrongdoing,  a  private  reprimand  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Under  no  circumstances  should  nagging  be  employed 
as  a  means  of  correction.  Al-Ghazali’s  chief  remedy,  however, 
was  “the  keeping  of  the  boys  away  from  evil  companions”  (“asl 
ta’dib  al-sibyan  al-hifz  min  qurana’  al-su’  ”). 

Corporal  punishment  was  often  administered  to  Arab  boys,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  read  about  the  method  of  its  control.  For 
neglecting  to  pray,  a  boy  should  not  receive  more  than  three 
strokes  of  the  whip ;  but  in  case  of  necessity  this  may  be  increased 
to  ten.  The  teacher  is  warned,  however,  against  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  tools  of  torture  such  as  the  “falaqah,”  26  hardened  almond 
rods,  split  palm  branches,  and  Nubian  whips.  The  boy’s  duty  in 
such  circumstances  was  endurance  and  manliness,  as  he  was  not  to 
cry  aloud  when  being  whipped,  and  further,  he  should  refrain 

23  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  207. 

24  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  99. 

25  Al- Abdari,  “Madkhal,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  ioo-ioi. 

20  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  98.  The  “falaqah”  is  a  simple  contrivance  for  holding  the  lower 
part  of  the  legs  together  while  the  whip  is  administered  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
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from  seeking  the  intercession  of  others.  The  boy  was  to  keep  in 
mind  that  “endurance  was  the  characteristic  of  brave  men  and 
crying  the  prerogative  of  slaves  and  womenfolk.”  27 

These  Spartan  ideas  are  further  illustrated  by  the  Arab  pro¬ 
hibition  of  boys  sleeping  in  the  daytime,  the  forbiddance  of  the 
use  of  soft  beds,  but  the  encouragement  of  simplicity  in  the 
matter  of  clothing,  plain  food,  and  physical  exercise,  such  as 
walking,  running,  and  playing  after  school.28  Before  the  subject 
of  etiquette  is  brought  to  a  close,  the  following  remarks  may 
prove  useful  in  helping  us  to  make  Arabic  academic  life  more  real. 

Suitable  time  for  study.  The  duration  of  the  lecture  was  prob¬ 
ably  longer  than  is  our  custom.  Two  hours,  or  at  least  one  hour, 
would  be  the  shortest  period.  Much  was  written  against  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  sleeping  during  lectures,  which  reminds  one  of  the  lengthy 
sermons  that  were  preached  in  Puritan  New  England.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  one  place  that  a  lecturer  would  forfeit  his  stipend  if 
he  gave  his  lecture  before  sunrise  or  in  the  afternoon.29 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  time  which  was  thought  most  suit¬ 
able  for  study.  To  begin  with,  all  man’s  life,  they  said,  should 
be  a  period  of  learning.  A  well-known  tradition  has  it :  “Seek 
ye  learning  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb.” 

The  period  of  youth,  however,  was  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
best  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  night  hours  were  considered  by 
many  as  best  for  study.  The  Imam  al-Shafi‘i  divided  his  night 
into  three  parts :  the  first  third  he  devoted  to  study,  the  second  to 
prayer,  and  the  third  to  sleep.30  Al-Zarnuji  recommends  the 
earlier  and  the  latter  part  of  night  for  study.31  Al-Isfahani 
advises  students  to  study  at  night  “because  the  mind  is  distracted 
during  the  day  and  composed  at  night.”  32 

Aside  from  the  question  of  time  of  day  or  night,  there  were 
other  factors  which  were  considered  conducive  to  effective  study. 
One  was  being  away  from  home;  another  was  freedom  from 
domestic  duties  and  worldly  care ;  while  a  third  was  the  selection 
of  the  right  teacher.  The  author  of  “Ta'lim  al-Muta‘allim”  speaks 
at  length  about  the  importance  of  the  student  selecting  the  proper 

27  “Ihya’  ‘Ulum  al-Dln,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  71. 

28  Ibid. 

22  “Tadhkirat  al-Sami‘,”  p.  43. 

30  Al-Ghazali,  “Fatihat  al-‘Ulum,”  p.  30. 

31  “Ta'lim  al-Muta‘allim,”  p.  36. 

SJ  “Muhadarat  al-’Udaba’,”  p.  21. 
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professor.  The  first  quality  to  look  for  in  a  shaikh  was  scholar¬ 
ship.  Then  came  piety,  and  lastly  advanced  age.33 

This  same  authority  advises  the  student  to  spend  two  months 
on  the  choice  of  a  professor.34  Says  he, 

Should  you  go  to  Bukhara,  do  not  make  haste  about  deciding  on  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  Rather  spend  two  months  in  reflecting  and  choosing.  For,  should 
you  decide  on  a  tutor  and  begin  work,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  not  like 
his  tutorship,  in  which  case  you  will  be  compelled  to  leave  him  for  another, 
which  practice  is  not  conducive  to  study.  Reflect,  therefore,  two  months 
and  seek  counsel  before  making  your  choice  and  thus  avoid  an  unneces¬ 
sary  change  of  teachers.36 

Al-Ghazali,  in  his  characteristically  generous  spirit,  admonishes 
teachers  thus : 

A  master  should  not  revile  the  subject  of  a  colleague  before  students.  A 
professor  of  jurisprudence,  for  example,  is  not  to  deter  students  from 
matriculating  for  “hadith.”36 

Again,  he  addresses  his  fellow  teachers  and  tells  them  not  to  be 
jealous  of  a  colleague  who  is  able  to  attract  students  to  his 
courses  and  thus  achieves  more  in  the  way  of  guiding  young  men 
and  leading  them  to  virtue  and  goodness.  On  the  contrary,  says 
he,  teachers  should  rejoice  to  have  such  a  colleague.37 

*3  “Ta'lim  al-Muta‘alIim,”  p.  13. 
s*  Ibid. 

35  Ibid. 

50  Al-Ghazali,  “Fatihat  al-‘Ulum,”  p.  60. 

87  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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ARABIC  PEDAGOGICAL  LITERATURE 

“I  can  find  no  department  of  Arabic  literature  dealing  spe¬ 
cifically  with  pedagogy”  1  is  the  statement  of  a  reputable  Arabic 
scholar,  Professor  Duncan  B.  Macdonald.  Just  how  wide  of  the 
mark  the  implication  is,  this  chapter  will  clearly  prove.  As  will 
appear  below,  there  are  about  two  score  Arabic  treatises  “dealing 
specifically  with  pedagogy”;  and  I  venture  to  state  that  future 
study  and  research  will  bring  to  light  several  more.  The  follow¬ 
ing  books  on  education  are  vouched  for  by  reliable  authorities, 
such  as  Ahlwardt  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin, 
Rieu,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  books  and  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  are  to  be  found  listed  in  other  catalogues, 
such  as  those  of  the  Sultaniyyah  Library  at  Cairo  and  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  at  Paris.  “The  Lihrist,”  Hajji  Khalifa,  and 
Brockelmann’s  “Arabischen  Litteratur”  have  also  been  consulted. 
I  have  read  as  many  of  these  books  and  manuscripts  as  are  avail¬ 
able  ;  but  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  task  awaits  the  scholar  with 
leisure  and  means,  who  can  visit  the  libraries  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
Syria  and  the  rest  of  the  Arabic  speaking  world  and  study  these 
pedagogical  works  at  first  hand.  It  would  be  still  better  if  they 
could  be  edited  in  one  series.  As  things  are,  however,  I  am 
obliged  for  the  present  to  be  content  with  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  branch  of  Arabic  literature.  As  is  necessary, 
the  order  in  which  they  are  cited  is  chronological. 

i.  “Kitab  al-Mu'allimm”  (The  Book  of  Teachers),  by  al- 
Jahiz,  258/869.  This  is  mentioned  by  Yaqut  in  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  VI,  p.  76,  when  giving  the 
life  of  the  author.  Nothing  is  hinted  at  about  the  contents 
of  this  book,  but  the  fact  that  al-Jahiz  interested  himself  in 
school  matters,  as  is  proved  by  his  chapter  “al-Bayan  wal- 
Tabyin,” 2  where  he  made  a  strong  defense  of  teachers’ 
social  status,  may  well  corroborate  Yaqut’s  reference. 

1  Macdonald,  D.  B.  Aspects  of  Isldm,  p.  297. 

2  Vol.  I,  p.  139,  “Bab  fi  dhikr  al-mu'allimin.” 
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2.  Riadat  al-Muta'allim”  (The  Instruction  of  the  Student), 
by  Abu  ‘Abdallah  ibn  al-Zubair,  317/929,  mentioned  in  the 
magazine,  “al-Muqtataf  ”  Vol.  57,  p.  366  (1920).  Brockel- 
mann  says  of  Ibn  al-Zubair :  “war  der  bedeutendste  Rechts- 
lehrer  seiner  Zeit  in  Basra  und  spater  in  Baghdad.”  3  The 
fact  that  he  himself  was  a  teacher  would  tend  to  verify  the 
assignment  of  this  book  to  him.  Hajji  Khalifa  (Vol.  Ill,  p. 
522)  ascribes  a  book  bearing  this  title  to  various  authors  • 
namely,  (a)  Hamzah  ihn  Yusuf  al-Hamawi,  670  a.h.  •  (b) 
Aim  Abdallah  Ahmad  ibn  Sulaiman  al-Ziri  (sic)  al-Basri 
^  ™ust  be  al-Zubairi) ;  (c)  Abu  Na'im  Ahmad  ibn 
Abdallah  al-Isfahani,  430  a.h.;  and  (d)  Ibn  al-Sunni  or 

mm.  (See  al-Dhahabi  who,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
refer  to  our  author.) 
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3.  Kitab  al-  Ilm  wal  Mm”  (The  Book  of  Learning  and 
Teaehmg),  by  Abu  Zaid  Ahmad  ibn  Sahl  al-Balkhi,  322/934. 

M(  of  *h'S  work  is  in  ,he  Berlin  Library  Codex  146 
(No.  11).  See  Ahlwardt,  for.  cil.,  Vol.  I,  p.  53.  Brockel- 
mann  speaks  of  Ibn  Sahl  as  a  student  of  al-Kindi.  Yaqut 
states  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  of  boys  whose  learning 

mZ.  "  V  f  7"  3  Yh  P0Siti0n’  of  Learned 

Khalifa,”  Vol.  V.'p!  n9He  “  a‘S°  menli°”ed  ^  "Haiii 

“Kitab  al-'AIim  wal-Muta'allim"  (The  Book  of  Teacher 

See  “H  ■  "  ro.  /  ®tlm  ibn  t1'1)'.™1  al-Busti,  254/965 
to  th  I"  a.”  Vol.  V,  p.  1:3,  where  it  is  accredited 

School  orM^mmad»flat.the  °f  "’e 

As rd/bn  al-Sayyid 

Learned  Men,  V ol.  I,  p.  364  7  of 

‘Ub^hlf-f'31-1™"  (Instn'rti"g  the  Learner),  by  Abu 

Ubadah  Ibrah,m  .bn  Muhammad,  400/1009.  * 

Se  Hap,  Khalifa,"  Vol.  II,  p.  4Ig.  9 

1-Durr  al-Nazim  fi  Ahwal  al-‘Ulum  wal  Ta'lim”  (On  the 
conditions  of  Learning  and  Teaching  K  ti  c- 
1036.  Berlin  146  (No  12  TL  7  bn  Sma>  4 28/ 

3Vot  1,  p.  l8o.  “He  was  th  1  '  Thls  Is  the  statement  made  by 

later  in  Baghdad"  (tr.).  “t-known  teacher  of  Law  of  his  time  in  Ba?ra  and 


5- 


6. 


7- 
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Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  53,  and  is  mentioned  by  “Hajji 
Khalifa,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  197.  It  is  Brockelmann’s  opinion, 
however,  that  it  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Ibn  Sina.  See 
Hajji  Khalifa,”  Vol.  II,  p.  137.  Vienna  2,  Leiden,  17. 

8.  Al-‘Alim  wal-Muta‘allim”  4  (Teacher  and  Student) ,  by  Abu 
al-Hasan  ‘Ali  ibn  Isma/il  al-Mursi  ibn  Sida,  458/1066. 
Berlin,  146  (No.  13).  See  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  53. 

9-  Jami  Bayan  al-Tlm”  (The  Whole  Control  of  Learning),  by 
Abu  ‘Umar  Yusuf  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Barr  al-Namari  al-Qurtubi, 
463/1071.  An  abridged  edition  of  this  book  was  published 
in  Cairo  in  1320  a.h.,  by  the  Mausu'at  Press. 

10.  “Al-Sifat  wal-Adawat  allati  Yabtadi  biha  al-Ahdath”  (The 
Qualifications  and  Equipment  with  Which  Children  Be¬ 
gin),  by  ‘Abdallah  ibn  ‘Ali  al-Harawi  al-Mu’addib, 
489/1095.  See  al-Muqtataf,  Vol.  57,  p.  366  (1920). 

11.  “Fatihat  al-‘Ulum” 5  (Introduction  to  Learning)  by  al- 
Ghazali,  505/1 111.  Published  in  Cairo  in  1322  a.h.,  at  the 
Husainiyyah  Press. 


CONTENTS 

I.  The  Virtue  in  Studentship. 

II.  The  Virtue  in  Teaching  and  Guiding 

III.  Rational  Proofs  on  the  Nobility  of  Teaching. 

IV.  Divisions  of  Knowledge. 

V.  Duties  of  the  Teacher  and  the  Student. 

12.  “Ihya’  ‘Ulum  al-Din,”  by  al-Ghazali,  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  III. 

See  page  71  et  seq. 

13.  “Mizan  al-‘Amal,”  by  al-Ghazali.  Published  in  Cairo,  1910. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  book  is  the  association  of  mental 

faculties  with  different  sections  of  the  brain,  for  example : 

a.  The  reasoning  faculty  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the 

brain,  as  the  king  lives  in  the  midst  of  his  kingdom  .  .  . 

b.  The  imaginative  faculty  is  located  in  the  front  of  the 
brain,  and  its  function  is  like  that  of  a  postmaster  who 
gathers  news. 

4  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  this  book  is  the  same  as  others  by  the  same  title, 
without  comparing  the  actual  contents.  One  book  may  have  several  commentaries  bearing 
the  identical  title. 

6  It  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  India  Office  Library,  p.  299,  that  the  author  of 
the  Fatihat  al-'Ulum  is  not  known;  but  it  has  been  published  in  Cairo  under  the 
name  of  al-Ghazali  and  ascribed  to  the  same  by  Brockelmann  (Vol.  I,  p.  425.)  The 
contents,  moreover,  are  in  agreement  with  al-Ghazali’s  educational  views,  as  expressed  in 
“Ihya’  ‘Ulum  al-Din.” 
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c.  The  retentive  power  is  in  the  back  of  the  brain,  thus  re¬ 
sembling  a  servant. 

d.  The  power  of  speech  takes  the  place  of  an  interpreter. 

e.  The  senses  are  the  spies. 

14.  ‘‘Al-Imla’wal-Istimla’  ”  (The  Giving  and  Taking  of  Notes 
in  the  Class),  by  ‘Abd  al-Karim  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  al- 
Sam'ani,  562/1166.  Berlin  146.  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  53. 
“Hajji  Khalifa”  calls  it  “Adab  al-imla’  ”  (Vol.  I,  p.  218). 
:5-  “Adab  al-Muridin”  (The  Manners  of  Students),  by 
Abu  al-Najib  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  ibn  ‘Abdallah  al-Suhrawardi, 
563/1169.  Sultaniyyah  Library  at  Cairo  (See  Catalogue, 
Vol.  II,  p.  61  and  “Hajji  Khalifa,”  Vol.  I,  p.  214). 
Brockelmann  has  “  ‘Abdalqahir”  for  ‘Abd  al-Qadir’.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  MSS.  Berlin 
3084,  Paris  1337,  Algiers  908,  and  two  in  Constantinople. 
See  Brockelmann,  Vol.  I,  p.  436. 

16.  “Talqin  al-Mubtadi”  (Instructing  the  Beginner),  by  ‘Abd 
al-Haqq  ibn  Abdallah  al-Ishbih,  581/1185.  Berlin,  3206. 
See  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  160,  and  “Hajji  Khalifa/’  Vol. 
II,  p.  417. 

17.  Talim  al-Muta‘allim”  (Teaching  the  Student),  by 
Burhan  al-Din  al-Zarniiji,  600/1203.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best-known  Arabic  treatise  on  teaching.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Latin  under  the  title  Enchiridion  Studiosi,  by 
H.  Reland,  1709,  and  also  by  Caspari  in  1838. 
Brockelmann  says  it  is  in  almost  every  library.  I  have  a 
copy  printed  by  the  Khairiyyah  Press  in  Cairo  in  1332 
a.h.,  with  a  commentary  by  al-Shaikh  ibn  Isma'il.  It  con¬ 
tains  48  pages. 

CONTENTS 

I-  Essence  and  Value  of  Learning  and  lurisprudence. 

2‘  The  Motive  of  Studying. 

3-  The  Selection  of  the  Subject,  Professor,  Schoolmate,  and  Ad¬ 
herence  Thereto. 

4  Reyerence  Due  to  Learning  and  the  Learned. 

5-  Application,  Perseverance,  and  Diligence. 

6.  Beginning,  Extent,  and  Arrangement  of  a  Lesson 
7-  Concentration. 

S.  Sympathy  and  Advice  (Needed  by  Students). 

9-  he  Acquisition  of  Knowledge. 

10.  Piety. 
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11.  Causes  of  Retention  and  Forgetfulness. 

12.  That  Which  Brings  Sustenance  (Spiritual  and  Physical)  Given 
by  God. 

8.  “Tadhkirat  al-Sami‘  wal-Mutakallim  fi  Adab  al-‘Alim  wal- 
Muta'allim”  (A  Memorandum  for  the  Student  and  Lecturer 
on  the  Manners  [duty  or  etiquette]  of  the  Teacher  and 
Student) ,  by  Burhan  al-Dln  abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim  ibn  Sa'dallah 
ibn  Jama/ah  al-Kinani,  733/1333.  Berlin,  142,  Gotha  162. 

‘Isa  Ma‘luf  states  in  al-Muqatataf,  Vol.  57  (1920)  p.  376, 
that  he  saw  it  in  a  collection  with  the  “maqamat”  of 
Suyuti  in  the  Zahiriyyah  Library  in  Damascus.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  “Hajji  Khalifa,”  Vol.  II,  p.  295,  and  Brockel- 
mann,  Vol.  II,  p.  75.  Ibn  Jama'ah  wrote  it  in  672/1273. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Berlin  Library,  I  have 
secured  a  photograph  of  this  manuscript,  which  is  written 
in  a  very  good  and  legible  hand,  dating  from  the  year  1087 
a.h.  Its  pages  are  marked  38a-47a.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  this  MS  is  incomplete.  Two  whole  chapters  are 
missing,  as  I  shall  indicate. 

On  p.  39,  the  author  states  that  he  is  organizing  his  ma¬ 
terial  into  five  babs  (chapters). 

CONTENTS 

I.  The  Value  of  Learning  and  the  Learned. 

II.  How  the  Teacher  Should  Conduct  Himself,  Conduct  His 
Classes,  and  Treat  His  Students. 

III.  Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  the  Student,  and  His  Relations  with 
His  Professor  and  Fellow  Students. 

IV.  The  Companionship  of  Books  (mu?ahabat  al-kutub). 

V.  The  Etiquette  of  Residence  in  the  Madrasahs,  i.e.,  Colleges. 

The  first  “bab”  is  not  complete,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  last  words  on  page  40b  and  the  first 
on  page  41a.  Then  it  is  strange  to  see  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  called  a  “fasl”  instead  of  the  announced  “bab.”  Chap¬ 
ters  three  and  four  are  missing,  and  the  last  part  of  the 
MS  discusses  the  details  of  residence  which  belong  to  the 
fifth  chapter.  It  appears  that  the  person  who  numbered 
the  pages  was  not  aware  of  the  missing  portions  of  the 
manuscript. 
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19.  “A1  Manhaj  al-Mufid  fima  Yalzam  al-Shaikh  wal-Murid” 
(The  Necessary  Programme  for  the  Needs  of  leacher  and 
Student),  by  Muhammad  ibn  Sulaiman  al-‘Afiri  al-Shatibi, 
672/1273,  Berlin  146.  See  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  53> 
“Hajji  Khalifa,”  Vol.  VI,  22. 

20.  “Akhbar  al-Rubut  wal-Madaris”  (Chronicle  of  Convents 
and  Madrasahs),  by  ‘Ali  ibn  Anjab  ibn  Uthman  al- 
Baghdadi  ibn  al-Sa‘i,  674/1275.  Berlin,  146.  Ahlwardt, 
Vol.  I,  p.  53.  See  “Hajji  Khalifa,”  Vol.  I,  p.  186. 

21.  “Adab  al-Daris  wal-Mudarris”  (The  Conduct  of  Student 
and  Professor),  by  Muhyi  al-Dln  ibn  Sharaf  al-Nawawi, 
676/1278.  See  “al-Muqtataf,”  Vol.  57  (1920),  p.  367. 

22.  “Siraj  al-Mustafid  wa  Ghanlmat  al-Mufid”  (A  Lamp  to 
the  Learner  and  a  Fortune  to  the  Instructor) ,  by  Sa‘id  ibn 
Muhammad,  al-Fargha  ni  al-Hanafi,  699/1299.  Berlin, 
3206.  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  160,  and  “Hajji  Khalifa,”  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  588. 

23.  “Ahwal  al-Muta‘allimin  wa  Ahkam  al-Mu'allimln”  (Con¬ 
ditions  of  Learners  and  Rules  for  Teachers),  by  Abu  al- 
Hasan  ‘Ali  ibn  Muhammad  al-Qabisi.  The  MS  is  dated 
706/1306.  See  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  Arabes,  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  Paris,  p.  730,  No.  4595*  “Regies  de  con¬ 
duce  pour  les  instituteurs  et  pour  les  eleves.” 

24.  “Kitab  al-Madkhal,”  by  Muhammad  al-'Abdari,  737/1256, 
2  Vols.  published  in  Cairo,  1320  a.h.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  56-97; 
pp.  202-207;  Vol.  II,  pp.  3-104.  This  work  contains  inter¬ 
esting  material  on  teachers  and  teaching. 

25.  “Ihya’al-Nufus  fi  San'at  Ilqa’  al-Durus”  (The  Refreshing 
of  Minds  in  the  Art  of  the  Delivery  of  Lectures),  by 
Taqi  al-Dln  ‘Ali  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Kafi  al-Subki,  756/1355.  Ber¬ 
lin  146  (No.  3).  See  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  53,  and 
“Hajji  Khalifa,”  Vol.  I,  p.  183. 

26.  “Al-Muqaddimah”  (Prolegomena),  by  Ibn  Khaldun, 
808/1405.  This  is  an  excellent  critical  book,  dealing  with 
education  in  general,  teaching  methods,  curricula,  and 
philosophy  of  education.  This  noted  book  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  M.  G.  de  Slane  in  Notices  et  Extraits, 
Vols.  19-21. 

27.  “Hidayat  al-Muta‘allim  wa  ‘Umdat  al-Mu‘allim”  (The 
Learner’s  Guide  and  Teacher’s  Mainstay),  by  Ahmad  ibn 
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Muhammad  ibn  Sulaiman  al-Zahid  Shihab  al-Din,  819/1416. 
Berlin,  3206.  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  160. 

28.  “Shifa  al-Muta’allim  fi  Adab  al-Muta‘allim”  (The  Healing 
of  the  Sufferer,  the  Manners  of  the  Student),  by  ‘Abd  al- 
Latif  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  al-Maqdisi,  856/1452.  Berlin, 
146  (No.  15),  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  53.  ‘Isa  Ma'luf  says 
that  this  is  the  most  complete  and  detailed  treatise  of  its 
kind  (al-Muqtataf,  Vol.  57,  1920).  See  “Hajji  Khalifa,” 
Vol.  IV,  p.  63). 

29.  “Risalah  fi  al-Tarbiah  wal-Taslik”  (A  Treatise  on  Educa¬ 
tion),  by  Burhan  al-Din  al  ’Uqsura’i,  908/1502.  Sul- 
taniyyah  Library,  Cairo.  See  Catalogue,  Vol.  VI,  p.  143. 

30.  “Al-’Amr  al-Daris  fi  al-Ahkam  al-Muta‘alliqah  bil- 
Madaris”  (The  Forgotten  Fact  Concerning  the  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Madrasahs),  by  ‘Alwan  ibn  ‘Ali  ibn  ‘Atiyyah, 
936/152 7.  The  treatise  was  written  in  917/1511.  Berlin, 
3182  We  1714.  See  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  152.  “Hajji 
Khalifa,”  Vol.  II,  p.  427,  and  Brockelmann,  Vol.  II,  p. 
333- 


CONTENTS 

1.  Concerning  the  Madrasah. 

2.  The  Professor  and  His  Requirements. 

3.  The  Student  and  His  Obligations. 

31.  “Tanbih  al-Talib  wa  Irshad  al-Daris  fi  Tawarikh  Al- 
Madaris”  (The  Guide  of  the  Student  in  the  Annals  of 
Madrasahs),  by  “‘Abd  al-Qadir  al-Nu‘aimi,  927/1521. 
British  Museum,  706,  Foil.  99.  See  Supplement,  p.  479. 
An  account  of  schools,  convents,  shrines  of  Damascus 
abridged  by  ‘Abd  al-Basit  al-‘Almawi.  The  work  is  divided 
into  eleven  babs.  It  is  also  found  in  Berlin,  6084  and 
Munich,  387.  See  Brockelmann,  Vol.  II,  p.  133.  Sauvaire 
has  translated  this  work  into  French.  See  Journal 
Asialique,  9  serie,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1894). 


1.  Quran  Schools. 

2.  Hadith  Schools. 


CONTENTS 
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3.  ShafLite  Madrasahs. 

4.  Hanafite  Madrasahs. 

5.  Malakite  Madrasahs. 

6.  Hanbalite  Madrasahs. 

7.  Medical  Schools. 

8.  Convents. 

9.  Shrines. 

10.  Cemeteries, 
ix.  Mosques. 

32.  “Ahsan  al-Titlab  fima  Yalzam  al-Shaikh  wal-Murld  min  al- 
Adab”  (The  Best  Quest  as  to  What  Manners  Are 
Requisite  for  the  Master  and  Student),  by  ‘Ali  ibn 
Khalil  al-Marsifi,  930/1524.  Berlin,  3206.  Ahlwardt,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  160.  See  also  “Hajji  Khalifa,”  Vol.  I,  p.  167. 

33.  “Al-Durr  al-Nadid  fi  Adab  al-Mufid  wal-Mustafid”  (The 
Pure  Pearls  as  to  the  Duties  of  the  Instructor  and  the  In¬ 
structed),  by  Abu  al-Barakat  Badr  al-Din  Muhammad  ibn 
Rida  al  al-Din  al-Ghazzi,  984/1576.  Berlin,  3206.  Ahl¬ 
wardt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  160.  “Hajji  Khalifa,”  (Vol.  Ill,  p. 
196)  describes  it  as  follows: 

CONTENTS 

1.  Value  and  Technique  of  Work. 

2.  Divisions  of  Legal  Learning. 

3.  Requirements  of  Professor  and  Student. 

It  has  an  introduction,  six  “babs,”  and  a  conclusion 
(khatimah).  It  was  completed  in  932/1555. 

34.  “Al-Lu’lu’  al-NazIm  fi  Raum  al-Ta  allum  wal-Tadim” 
(Studded  Pearls  on  Learning  and  Teaching),  by  Abu 
Yahya  Zakariyya  al-Ansari,  (^26/1^20.  Berlin,  79.  Spr., 
1056.  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  28.  Cairo.  See  Catalogue,  Vol 

P-  57-  It  is  also  found  in  Batavia. 

35-  “Miftah  al-Sa‘adah  wa  Misbah”  al-Siyadah”  (The  Key  of 
Happiness  and  Torch  to  Mastery),  by  Tash  Kubri  Zadah, 
962/1554.  Published  in  Hyderabad,  India.  2  Vols.  in  one! 
See  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-56. 

36.  Tahilr  al-Maqal  fi  Adab  wa  Ahkam  wa  Fawa’id 
Yahtaj  ilaiha  Mu’addibu  al-Atfal”  (An  Essay  on  Manners, 
Rules,  and  Useful  Information  Needed  by  the  Tutors  of 
Children),  by  Ahmad  ibn  Hajar  al-Haithami,  974/1565. 
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Berlin,  145  We  13.  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  53.  See  Cairo 
Catalogue,  Vol.  II,  p.  148;  and  Vol.  VI,  p.  119. 

CONTENTS 

1.  Traditions  Proving  the  Nobility  of  People  of  the  Quran,  (Ahl 
al-Quran). 

2.  Virtues  of  Teachers  and  Students  of  the  Quran. 

3.  Proofs  on  the  Legality  of  Receiving  Tuition  Fees  for  Teaching 
the  Quran. 

4.  Proofs  of  the  Illegality  of  Receiving  Tuition  Fees. 

5.  Differences  of  Opinion  on  the  Above  Question. 

6.  Warning  the  Teacher  Against  the  Abuse  of  Young  Boys. 

7.  Questions  and  Answers  Which  Led  to  the  Writing  of  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Treatise. 

37.  “Ma  la  Yasa‘  al-Murld  Tarkah  Kull  Yaum”  (What  the 
Student  Cannot  Afford  to  Neglect  Daily),  by  Sibghatallah 
al-Naqshabandi,  1015/1606.  Berlin,  3206.  Ahlwardt, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  160. 

38.  “Raud  al-‘ArifIn  wa  Taslik  al-Muridln”  (The  Meadow  of 
Knowers  and  the  Assistance  of  the  Pupils),  by  Mar'i  ibn 
Yusuf  ibn  abi  al-Karmi,  1033/1624.  Berlin,  320. 

39.  “Bughyat  al-Mustafxd  fi  Sharh  Tuhfat  al-Murld”  (The  Aim 
of  the  Student),  by  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  al-'Aidarusi,  1038/ 
1628.  Berlin,  3206.  See  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  160. 

40.  “Adah  al-Muridln/’  (The  Duties  of  Students),  by  Taj  al- 
Din  ibn  Zakariyya  al-TJthmani,  1050/1640.  Berlin,  3189. 
See  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  155. 

CONTENTS 

1.  Eleven  Requirements  for  Teaching. 

2.  Eleven  Requirements  for  Learning. 

3.  Twelve  Rules  in  Teaching  Etiquette. 

4.  The  Conduct  of  the  Student  with  the  Professor. 

In  the  India  Office  Library,  No.  B459,  ( Catalogue ,  p. 
293),  a  treatise  is  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  but  en¬ 
titled  “risalah  fi  adab  al-mishyakhah  wal-muridin,”  (a 
treatise  on  the  duties  of  novices).  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  two  are  identical. 

41.  “Qanun  ‘ala  Ahkam  al-Tlm  wa  Ahkam  al'Alim  wa  Ahkam 
al-Muta‘allimIn”  (A  Code  for  the  Regulation  of  Learning— 
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the  Instructor,  and  Students),  by  Hasan  ibn  Mas  ud  al- 
Yusi  al-Marakishi,  in  1/1699.  Berlin,  95.  Lbg  716. 
Ahlwardt,  Vol.  I,  p.  35-  A  MS  is  also  in  the  private  col¬ 
lection  of  Timur  Pasha,  Cairo.  Printed  in  Fez.  See 
Brockelmann,  Vol.  II,  pp.  455>  45^-  The  author  of  this 
work  was  a  professor  at  Fez. 

42.  “Nazm  al-Qiladah  fi  Kaifiyyat  al-Julus  ala  al-Sujjadah 
(The  Stringing  of  the  Necklace  on  the  Way  of  Sitting  on 
the  Rug,  i.e.,  the  Proper  Position  During  Study  Hours), 
by  Mustafa  ibn  Kama!  al-Dln  ibn  ‘Ali  al-Siddiqi,  1162/1749- 
Berlin,  3159  Pm  216.  See  Ahlwardt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  157. 

From  this  list  one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Arabs  did 
have  much  in  the  way  of  pedagogical  literature  which  made  its 
first  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  and 
continued  on  till  the  seventeenth.  It  is  worth  noting  that  so  much 
technical  educational  matter  was  written  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  which  was  roughly  about  the  time  when  William  was 
invading  England.  Moreover,  when  the  Arab  armies  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  those  bloody  wars  of  the  crusades,  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  their  scholars  were  busily  at  work  dis¬ 
cussing  professional  teaching.  As  will  be  noticed  in  reading  the 
titles  and  contents  of  these  treatises  on  education,  the  subject  was 
attacked  from  many  angles.  The  question  of  memory,  forgetful¬ 
ness,  proper  time  for  study,  teachers’  pay,  aims  and  values  of 
education,  the  curriculum,  relations  of  teachers  and  students,  in 
a  word,  all  the  phases  of  school  work  were  discussed.  The 
philosophy,  content,  and  methods  of  education  were  in  the  minds 
of  Arab  educators  at  that  early  period,  and  their  pens  were  hard 
at  work  in  the  attempt  to  solve  their  problems.  But  of  all  the 
authors  on  this  subject  there  was  one  who  stood  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  the  rest.  That  figure  was  al-Ghazali,  who  died  in  the 
year  mi  a.d.,  only  twelve  years  after  Godfrey  was  crowned 
Crusader  King  at  Jerusalem.  In  al-Ghazali’s  work  on  education 
there  is  originality,  which  is  totally  lacking  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  followed.  His  words  breathe  the  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  which  marked  the  true  teacher.  There  was  nothing  hollow 
about  al-Ghazali’s  theories  of  education. 

Of  the  other  treatises  above  mentioned,  that  of  al-Zarnuji, 
“Ta'lim  al-Muta‘allim,”  perhaps  comes  next  in  order  of  merit.  It 
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is,  certainly,  the  best  known  of  Arabic  works  on  pedagogy,  al¬ 
though  its  author  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  al-Ghazali. 

This  pedagogical  literature,  with  all  its  merit,  had  a  con¬ 
spicuous  defect — repetition  and  plagiarism.  Authors  appro¬ 
priated  ideas  and  facts  from  predecessors,  and  claimed  them 
without  referring  to  the  original  source.  In  reading  many  of  the 
above-mentioned  works,  one  meets  with  the  same  facts  in  many 
places,  which  also  means  lack  of  original  thinking. 

Another  fault  of  this  literature  is  the  overemphasis  laid  upon 
non-essentials  in  education.  Viewing  it,  however,  with  its 
medieval  background,  one  will  have  to  be  indulgent.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  seemingly  petty  details  of  Arab  etiquette  for  teachers, 
perhaps  will  compare  favourably  with  the  weary  arguments  of  the 
period  of  Thomas  Aquinas  as  to  how  many  angels  could  stand 
on  the  point  of  a  needle. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ARAB  WOMEN  AND  EDUCATION 


Some  Notable  Eastern  Women.  It  is  generally  believed  by 
Westerners  that  Eastern  women  have  always  been  kept  on  a 
level  or  perhaps  not  much  higher  than  that  of  a  beast  of  burden. 
Superficial  thinking,  one-sided  accounts  of  tourists,  missionaries, 
and  newspapers  are  partly  responsible  for  such  a  belief.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  other  side  has  not  been  adequately  presented,  and 
the  ordinary  man  or  woman  in  Europe  and  America  associates 
Eastern  women  with  the  “harem”  and  fails  to  think  of  the  Arab 
Queen  of  Sheba  who  left  Yaman  in  South  Arabia  and  made  the 
arduous  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  There  was  also  the  intellectual  Zenobia  of  Palmyra 
who  was  not  only  at  home  with  Homer,  but  was  also  able  to 
defend  for  a  time,  her  sovereign  desert-city  against  the  legions  of 
Rome.  There  was  Khadijah,  the  enterprising  woman  of  business 
who  owned  caravans  which  carried  on  considerable  trade  between 
Arabia  and  Damascus,  and  to  whom  Muhammad  was  later  mar¬ 
ried.  Al-Khansa’,  an  Arab  woman  poet,  lived  before  Islam,  and 
she  was  more  than  the  equal  of  the  male  poets  of  her  period. 
Modern  women  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt  are  beginning  to 
participate  in  the  national  life  of  their  respective  countries,  which 
is  not  a  novel  experience,  but  a  revival  of  former  feminine  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  East. 

Literate  Women  in  Early  Islam.  Turning  specifically  to  the 
education  of  Arab  women,  we  find  that  some  of  them  were  able 
to  read  and  write  even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet.  At 
the  beginning  of  Islam,  (622  a.d.),  while  seventeen  men  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  al-Baladhuri,1  as  able  to  write,  it  is  remarkable  to  read 
of  four  or  five  women  who  were  literate  also.  According  to  this 
author,  the  Prophet  requested  al-Shaffa,  the  daughter  of  ‘Abdal¬ 
lah,  to  teach  Hafsah,  his  wife,  the  art  of  writing  charms  as  she 

1  Fmuh  al-Buldan,”  (Leyden)  p.  471.  This  is  an  excellent  account  of  those  who 
could  read  and  write  at  the  inception  of  Islam.  The  chapter  is  entitled  “amr  al-khatt.” 
the  question  of  writing. 
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had  previously  taught  her  writing,  itself.  Al-Shaffa  was  able  to 
write  even  before  the  advent  of  Islam.  Moreover,  Umm 
Kulthum,  the  mother  of  Kulthum,  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
write.  ‘Aishah,  the  daughter  of  Sa‘d,  states  that  her  father  had 
taught  her  how  to  read.  Karlmah,  the  daughter  of  al-Miqdad, 
could  also  use  the  pen.  Umm  Salamah  could  read,  although  she 
was  ignorant  of  writing.  Thus  we  have  al-Shaffa,  Hafsah,  Umm 
Kulthum,  ‘Aishah,  Karlmah,  and  Umm  Salamah — six  women  who 
lived  in  Arabia  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  a.d., 
who  were  literate. 

Another  authority,  al-Nawawi,  (1278  a.d.),  devotes  a  section 
of  his  “Kitab  Tahdhlb  al-Asma’  ”  2 — a  biographical  dictionary 
edited  by  Wustenfeld — to  famous  women  among  whom  were  the 
following  who  were  instrumental  in  the  transmission  of  the 
“hadith”  (tradition)  and  somewhat  influential  in  the  early  history 
of  Islam. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  two  remarkable  sisters,  ‘Aishah  and  Asma, 
the  daughters  of  Abu  Bakr,  the  first  successor  of  Muhammad. 
The  former  was  a  favourite  wife  of  the  Prophet.  She  was  clever 
and  capable  in  many  respects.  As  is  already  stated,  she  was 
literate  and  according  to  al-Nawawi,  she  is  credited  with  one 
thousand  traditions  coming  from  the  Prophet.3  As  is  well  known, 
she  was  strong  enough  materially  to  take  part  in  political  affairs, 
and  finally  went  into  the  field  against  the  Caliph  ‘Ali.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  Battle  of  the  Camel,  where  she  met  her  defeat.  Her 
sister,  Asma,  was  also  a  prominent  woman,  doing  her  share  in  the 
cultural  development  of  Islam,  and  had  fifty-six  traditions  at¬ 
tributed  to  her.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  this  woman  was 
the  worthy  mother  of  ‘Abdallah  ibn  al-Zubair,  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Umayyads  and  whom  al-Hajjaj 
finally  had  crucified.  Asma  had  a  proud  soul  and  a  stout  heart, 
as  is  evidenced  by  her  going  with  her  husband  into  the  battle  of 
al-Yarmuk  (634  a.d.),  where  the  Arabs  routed  the  Greeks  and 
took  possession  of  all  Syria ;  and  also  by  her  encouraging  her  son 
to  hurl  defiance  into  the  face  of  his  bitter  adversary,  al-Hajjaj, 
saying  to  him:  “My  son,  live  with  honour  and  die  also  with 
honour  (‘ish  kariman  wa  mut  kariman).”  This  lady  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old  in  full  mental  vigour,  and  without  losing  one 

a  See  pp.  823-59. 

>  “Al-Tahdhib,”  p.  848. 
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single  tooth.4  Then,  there  was  the  case  of  Umm  al-Darda’,  who 
was  a  literate  woman,  always  saying  her  prayers  at  the  proper 
time  and  ever  fond  of  the  company  of  educated  men.6  She  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  opinion  was 
unanimous  regarding  her  ability  and  intelligence. 

Girls  at  school.  The  women  who  have  just  been  discussed  re¬ 
ceived  their  education  informally,  as  did  the  men.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  references  began  to  be  made  about  the  attendance  of  girls 
at  school  and  it  is  even  more  surprising  to  find  that  they  were 
taught  by  men  and  together  with  boys.  In  Kufah,  during  the  ninth 
century  a.d.,  there  is  mention  of  several  instances  where  maidens 
were  seen  in  school..  In  the  quarter  of  Banu  ‘Abs  at  Kufah  there 
was  an  elementary  school,  maktab,  a  member  of  which  was  a 
girl.6  Not  only  young  girls,  but  apparently  young  women,  at¬ 
tended  school  also,  as  is  proved  by  the  story  of  a  certain  man 
who  made  friends  with  a  schoolmaster  at  Kufah,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  sweetheart  who  attended  that  school.7 
Khalil  al-Mu'allim  taught  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  place.8  It 
is  told  that  al-Walid  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Malik,  an  Umayyad  Caliph, 
(7IS  A-D-)>  once  passed  by  a  place  where  a  schoolmaster  was  in¬ 
structing  boys  and  among  them  was  a  maid,  jariah,  learning  the 
Quran.9 

Even  slave-girls  are  on  record  as  having  had  an  education,  as 
is  illustrated  by  an  account  given  by  the  late  Professor  E.  G. 
Browne  of  Cambridge.  A  maid  was  offered  to  Harun  al-Rashid 
(809  a.d.) ,  for  ten  thousand  dinars.  He  agreed  to  take  her  on 
condition  that  she  submit  to  an  examination.  Professor  Browne 
states .  Therefore  the  most  notable  professors  of  theology,  law, 
exegesis,  medicine,  astronomy,  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  chess  ex¬ 
amined  her  in  succession  and  in  each  case  she  not  only  gives 
satisfactory  replies  to  all  their  questions,  but  ends  by  putting  to 
each  of  them  a  question  which  he  is  unable  to  answer.” 

This  record  is  very  valuable,  for  it  indicates  what  was  regarded 
by  the  medieval  Muslims  as  a  good  all-round  education.10  This 

*  Ibid pp  823-24. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  859. 

6  “Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  XIV,  p.  ag. 
i  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  48. 

0  “Al-Bayan  wal-Tabyln,”  Vol.  II,  p.  I06. 

10  Arabian  Medicine ,  p.  32. 
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account  is  supported  by  another  in  al-Aghani,11  where  it 
is  stated  that  Khalid  ibn  ‘Abdallah  al-Qasri  bought  thirty  maids 
at  a  high  price.  On  acquaintance  he  found  that  they  could  read 
the  Quran,  sing  well,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  poetry.  In 
fact,  they  recited  whole  poems  of  the  poet,  al-Kumait.  Very  in¬ 
teresting,  indeed,  was  the  case  of  a  maid  in  Spain  who  received  in¬ 
struction  in  syntax  and  philology  from  her  master,  and  later 
superseded  him  in  the  knowledge  of  these  arts.12 

It  appears,  then,  that  girls  attended  school  with  boys  and  also 
received  their  education  privately.  If  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
about  this  coeducation  and  intermingling  of  sexes,  and  if  one  is 
inclined  to  be  biased  by  the  present  practice  of  the  seclusion  of 
women  behind  the  veil,  it  is  well  to  consider  that  these  tendencies 
are  not  truly  Arab  in  character.  Arabian  women,  as  has  been 
shown,  went  with  their  men  to  battle,  participated  in  public  life, 
composed  poetry,  and  influenced  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Moreover,  wherever  the  veil  is  practiced  and  freedom  denied 
women,  it  is  done  in  sophisticated  society  in  the  cities.  Peasant 
women,  for  example,  are  not  veiled  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  nor 
are  Bedouin  women  hampered  with  the  nuisance  of  having  their 
faces  covered.  In  fine,  the  extreme  segregation  of  the  sexes,  the 
seclusion  of  women  with  its  attendant  evils,  are  later  develop¬ 
ments,  which  are,  fortunately,  passing  away  at  the  present  time. 

Arab  women  as  teachers.  That  Arab  women  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  their  day,  to  assist  in  the  educational  life  of  their  country, 
is  worthy  of  note.  For  the  proof  of  the  above  statement,  I  rely 
chiefly  on  the  works  of  Ibn  Khallikan  and  al-Maqqari,  who  make 
frequent  mention  of  women  as  teachers.  For  the  purposes  of 
illustration,  I  present  a  few  names : 

Shahdah,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Nasr,  is  described  as  one  of  the 
learned  class,  whose  teaching  skill  was  noted  and  who  instructed 
a  great  number  of  men  students.13  The  great  Doctor  of  Law,  al- 
Shafi'i  (820  a.d.),  who  when  he  went  to  Cairo,  is  said  to  have 
attended  the  class  and  listened  to  the  traditions  as  recounted  by 
Nafisah,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Muhammad.14  This  lady  is  re¬ 
puted  to  have  been  a  woman  of  “goodness  and  piety”  as  well  as 

u  Vol.  XV,  p.  112. 

u  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  II,  p.  427. 

“  Ibn  Khallikan,  Vol.  I,  p.  283. 

« Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  224. 
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of  learning.  Abu  Hayyan  counts  among  his  professors  three 
women;  namely,  Mu’nisah,  the  daughter  of  al-Malik  al-‘Adil 
(Saladin’s  brother,  1196  a.d.)  ;  Shamiyyah,  the  daughter  of  al- 
Hafiz’;  and  Zainab,  the  daughter  of  ‘Abd  al-Latif.15  Still  another 
woman  professor  was  Shahdah  al-Katibah,  the  daughter  of 
’Ubari,  who  instructed  ‘Abd  al-Rahman,  the  preacher,  in  the 
famous  book  of  hadith  (tradition)  the  Sahih  of  al-Bukhari.18 
In  Seville  there  was  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Ya'qub,  who 
instructed  women  in  literature.  Nor  was  she  a  professor  only,  but 
a  poet  as  well.17  It  is  now  Yaqut  who  states  that  Ibn  ‘Asakir 
studied  under  1300  teachers  and  about  four  score  of  women.18 
Besides  teaching,  women  also  gave  certificates  (ijazah)  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ibn  Khallikan.19 

The  historian  of  Spain,  al-Maqqari,  relates  the  pride  with  which 
Spanish  Arabs  spoke  of  their  cultivated  women.  One  of  them 
is  quoted  as  follows :  “Has  your  country  produced  such  women 
as  our  Walladah  al-Marwaniyyah,  who  discusses  poetry  with  the 
vizier,  Ibn  Zaidun?  And  have  you  the  match  of  Zainab,  the 
daughter  of  Ziad?”20  This  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Arab  Spain,  which  included  women  and  boys,  were 
proficient  in  letters. 


Supposed  limitation  of  girl’s  education.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  sometimes  stated  that  Islam  does  not  favour  the  extension  of 
education  to  women.  The  art  of  writing  poetry  is  spoken  of  as 
harmful  to  women.21  Poetry,  in  one  instance,  is  not  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  education.22  To  the  first  assertion  that  Islam 
does  not  encourage  female  education,  it  is  well  to  refer  to  the  fact 
u  e,Pr°phet  himself  asked  al-Shaffa  to  teach  his  own  wife, 
theory  ^  ^  ^  Wntmg‘  Surely’  this  does  not  support  the  above 

Whatever  theories  may  have  existed  in  Islam  regarding  the 
education  °f  women,  the  facts  indicate  that  women  did  partici- 

-a  m  ary  PUrSmtS‘  AS  1  haVe  P°inted  out  in  this  chapter, 

Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  6o,  1 

13  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p,  11  j. 

17  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  493. 

18  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol  Vo  r^n 

"Vol.  I,  p.  a47.  '  v,  p.  140. 

20  Vol.  II,  p.  I48. 

™.  x”.  p“S  ZZfC  "  "*»■*»  -  *.  C.„,K „  Beirut,” 

22  “Al-Bayan  wal  Tabyin,”  Vol,  JJ,  p.  ?0§( 
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there  were  numerous  cases  where  girls  attended  school  with  boys, 
where  maids  showed  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  urbanity,  and 
where  ladies  taught  men’s  classes  in  the  advanced  literary  subjects. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  that  the  education  of  women  was 
universal  throughout  the  Arab  world.  But  the  various  examples 
that  I  have  been  able  to  cite  show  the  evident  tendency  to  allow 
women  to  participate  in  intellectual  pursuits. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ARAB  EDUCATION 

Educational  charter.  Arabic  education  has  a  good  charter  m 
the  precept  and  example  of  the  greatest  Arab— Muhammad.  As 
has  already  been  cited,  he  freed  captives  of  war  on  condition  that 
they  teach  some  Muslims  reading  and  writing.  Again,  he  requested 
that  his  wife  be  taught  writing.  His  words,  moreover,  are  often 
quoted  in  support  of  the  encouragement  of  learning.  Perhaps 
the  following  injunctions  of  his  will  illustrate  this  point: 

1.  To  seek  learning  is  the  duty  of  every  Muslim  man  and  woman. 

2.  Seek  ye  learning  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

3.  Pursue  knowledge  though  it  be  in  China. 

4.  The  learned  are  the  heirs  of  the  prophets. 

5.  The  ink  of  the  learned  is  as  precious  as  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

6.  Honouring  a  learned  man  is  worth  honouring  seventy  prophets. 

7.  The  learned  hold  the  third  rank,  preceded  only  by  God  himself  and 
His  angels. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  a  number  of  such  sayings  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Prophet,  his  companions,  and  patriarchs  of  early 
Islam.  They  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  Arabic  literature, 
and  also  on  the  lips  of  schoolboys.  At  the  present  day,  one  going 
through  the  cities  of  the  Arabic-speaking  Near  East  cannot  help 
detecting  this  or  that  saying,  such  as  “Seek  learning  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,”  inscribed  on  doorways  and  walls. 

Educational  aims.  An  analysis  of  Arab  thinking  on  educa¬ 
tion  reveals  a  variety  of  aims  and  objectives — religious,  social, 
intellectual,  and  utilitarian.  Al-Namari  (twelfth  century  a.d.), 
has  much  to  say  about  the  aims  of  education  in  his  “Jami‘  Bayan 
al-Tlm.”  In  one  place  he  states  the  case  as  follows:1 

Seek  learning,  for  it  (a)  is  conducive  to  religion ;  (b)  awakens  the 
intelligence  of  men;  (c)  is  a  companion  in  lonesomeness;  ( d )  is  useful  in 
social  contact;  ( e )  brings  money,  “jalib  lil-mal.” 

In  my  opinion,  this  statement  is  representative  of  Arab  edu- 

1  "Jami*  Bayan  p.  31. 
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cational  philosophy ;  and  I  propose  to  discuss  these  different  ele¬ 
ments  separately. 

Religious  aim.  First  comes  the  religious  note  which,  certainly, 
was  the  dominant  ideal  in  Arab  schools.  Let  it  be  remembered 
also  that  the  Arab  state,  itself,  was  a  theocracy.  The  theory  of 
the  Caliph  is  that  he  is  king  and  high  priest  at  the  same  time. 
He  led  the  faithful  in  prayers  and  battle.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Quran  was  the  source  and  foundation  of  Arabic 
learning.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  predominant  note  in  this 
educational  scheme  is  religious.  Then,  again,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  I  am  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  life  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  was  interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  life  to  come,  and  when  the  teachers  were  priests  and  re¬ 
ligious  men. 

Al-Zarnuji,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  emphasizes 
the  religious  factor  in  education.  “The  object  of  education,”  he 
asserts,  “is  to  attain  the  pleasure  and  good  will  of  the  Almighty 
and  win  eternal  life.”  2  Education  with  him  was  a  means  for 
piety,  which  in  turn  was  only  another  means  for  attaining  eternal 
bliss.  The  typical  medieval  contempt  for  the  “now  and  here,” 
and  the  glorification  of  the  “life  to  come”  is  expressed  by  this 
author  when  he  states  that  since  education  is  bought  at  a  great 
price,  it  is,  therefore,  a  pity  to  waste  it  on  this  lowly,  perishable 
world.3 

Very  significant  is  the  ideal  of  education  as  set  by  that  notable 
secret  body,  Ikhwan  al-Safa,  the  “Brothers  of  Purity,”  who  ex¬ 
press  it  in  the  following  terms :  “Know,  O  brother,  that  every 
branch  of  learning  is  a  condemnation  and  a  judgment  against  its 
possessor,  if  it  does  not  lead  him  to  the  quest  of  eternity.”  4 

Worthy  as  such  authorities  may  be  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Arab  educational  ideal,  I  must  appeal  to  al-Ghazali  (mi  a.d.), 
who  is  the  purest  fountain  and  most  lucid  interpreter  of  Arabic 
aims  and  objectives.  Those  who  become  debauched  with  the 
notion  that  education  is  a  business  in  the  unattractive  sense  and 
those  who  clamour  for  teachers’  unions  and  teachers’  strikes 
for  higher  wages  will  do  well  to  come  to  al-Ghazali  and  have 
their  souls  purged.  In  my  judgment,  very  few  teachers  and  edu- 

3  “Ta'lira  al-Muta'allim,”  p.  10. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  1 1. 

4  “Kitab  Ikhwan  al  -Safa,”  p.  74,  Bombay. 
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cational  exponents  of  the  entire  world,  have  risen  to  such  heights 
of  idealism.  Let  us  study  at  once,  therefore,  this  religious  motive 
of  education  as  portrayed  by  this  Muslim  educator,  who  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century  a.d. 

At  the  outset,  this  mystic  teacher  believes  that  teaching  is  a 
form  of  worship  which  would  be  nullified  in  case  it  had  a  worldly 
motive.5  The  following  passage  illuminates  his  attitude  towards 
education : 

He  who  pursues  learning  in  order  to  make  money,  so  as  to  attain  a 
social  position  or  to  reduce  his  taxes  and  evade  his  obligations  towards  the 
sultan;  he  who  studies  for  the  sake  of  any  other  ambition  save  that  of 
serving  God  exposes  himself  to  dire  consequences.0 

Further,  the  teacher  is  not  entitled  to  remuneration  unless  his  motive 
be  pure  and  genuine.  Teaching  whenever  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  religious 
service  is  absolutely  useless.  The  object  of  teaching,  says  al-Ghazali,  should 
not  be  the  establishment  of  a  reputation  nor  the  winning  of  popularity.  The 
professor  is  not  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  seeking  many  followers  and 
admirers,  but  is  to  devote  himself  strictly  to  the  task  of  instruction  in  the 
service  of  God.  Finally,  his  views  regarding  pay  are  idealistic  in  that 
he  considers  teaching  to  be  service  for  a  heavenly  reward,  and  not  for 
earthly  gain. 

Akin,  also,  to  the  religious  motive  in  education  is  the  formation 
of  character,  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  and  the  eradication  of 
ignorance.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  students,  says  al-Namari,  to 
wipe  out  ignorance  not  only  from  themselves  but  from  others  as 
well.  Piety  and  ignorance,  moreover,  do  not  go  together. 

Motive  (niyyah)  is  a  serious  factor  in  the  acquisition  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  fact,  Islam  judges  all  conduct  according  to  its  motive ; 
and  the  text  bearing  on  this  point  (innama  al  ‘amal  bil  niyyat) 
is  well  known  and  illustrative.  Educators,  such  as,  al-Ghazali,  al- 
Namari,  al-Zarnuji,  and  al-Kinani  stress  the  motive  in  education. 
Thus,  they  assert  that  this  motive  should  be  pure  and  untainted, 
in  order  that  education  may  be  acceptable  to  God  and  successful  in 
its  function.  Al-Ghazali  devotes  the  second  chapter  of  his 
“Fatihat  al-‘Ulum”  to  the  rectification  of  motive  in  the  quest 
for  an  education  (tashih  al-niyyah  fi  talab  al-‘ilm).  Similarly, 
al-Zarnuji  gives  a  chapter  to  the  same  topic  of  motive  in  his 
“Ta'llm  al-Muta‘allim.”  He  calls  it  “fasl  fi  al-niyyah  fi  hal  al- 

5  Al-Ghazali ;  “Fatihat  al-‘Ulum,”  p.  9. 

« Ibid. 
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ta'allum.”  Abu  Bakr  al-Qasim  has  in  his  book  on  education  a 
chapter  on  motive.7 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear,  then,  that  the  religious  aim  in 
Arabic  education  was  certainly  prominent,  that  the  chief  function 
of  learning  was  the  service  of  God,  that  the  object  of  teaching 
and  studying  was  the  preparation  of  humanity  for  another  world, 
and,  finally,  that  it  was  virtually  wicked  for  one  to  venture  on  the 
quest  of  education  without  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive  which 
is  required  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  this  noble  aim.  Al- 
‘Abdari’s  words  are  conclusive  when  he  says :  “When  we  sought 
learning  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  of  God,  learning  refused 
to  lend  itself  to  anyone  but  that  God”  (talabna  al-‘ilm  li  ghair 
allah  fa  aba  al-‘ilm  an  yakun  ilia  lillah).8 

Social  Aim.  To  give  the.  idea,  however,  that  the  philosophy  of 
Arab  education  rested  wholly  upon  a  religious  foundation  would 
be  to  state  a  partial  truth  only.  Surely  the  striking  note  was  re¬ 
ligious,  yet  a  social  note  is  also  detected  in  this  philosophy.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Arabic  term,  “  ‘izz,”  expresses  this  idea  best.  The  word 
means  prestige,  aristocracy,  and  a  certain  noblesse  which  learning 
is  expected  to  confer  on  those  who  possess  it.  Al-Namari  9  quotes 
a  line  of  verse  which  will  illustrate  this  point.  It  is  this :  “wa  mal 
‘il  muilla  ma  afadaka  quwattan :  tanalu  bihi  ‘izzan  wa  tanqadu  bih 
lil  taqwa”  (For  learning  is  only  that  which  secures  for  one 
power;  through  it  one  attains  glory  or  prestige,  (‘izz),  and  by  it 
one  is  led  to  piety).”  The  Caliph  ‘Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Marwan 
is  said  to  have  addressed  his  sons  in  the  following  vein :  “My 
sons,  seek  learning,  for  if  you  are  already  rich  it  will  add  to  you 
grace  and  beauty ;  and  in  case  you  become  poor,  it  will  bring  you 
money.”  10  Something  of  the  same  sentiment  was  voiced  by  Ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘,  who  is  quoted  as  stating:  “Seek  ye  learning;  for  if 
you  are  kings  it  will  lend  you  distinction  and  if  you  should  be 
lowly  and  poor  it  will  bring  you  food.”  11  A  line  of  doggeral  is 
frequently  taught  schoolboys  and  given  to  them  as  a  copy  in 
lessons  of  penmanship.  It  runs  thus :  “ta'allam  ya  fata  tud'a 
amiran,  wala  takun  jahilan  tar'a  hamlran”  (Be  educated,  o  youth, 

7  See  above  chapter  on  “Pedagogical  Literature,’’  No.  43 — “Sharlj  (ilbat  al-talabah,”  etc. 

8  Al-’Abdari,  “Madkhal,”  Vol.  II,  p.  3. 

8  “Jami‘  Bayan  al-‘Ilm,”  p.  17. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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and  you  will  be  called  a  prince ;  and  be  not  ignorant  for  thus  you 

will  only  be  fit  to  tend  the  asses). 

Finally,  there  are  the  benefits  which  are  supposed  to  accrue  to 
the  learned  from  their  learning;  and  this  view  of  education  is 
that  of  the  “Brothers  of  Purity.’'  These  values  are  honour, 
prestige,  wealth,  power,  nobility,  accessibility,  competence,  gen¬ 
erosity,  delicacy,  and  dignity.12 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  the  ideal  of  social  position,  pres¬ 
tige,  and  the  like,  is,  indeed,  contradictory  to  the  view  held  by 
al-Ghazali,  that  education  should  be  a  strictly  religious  function 
for  the  service  of  God  (li  wajh  illah)  ;  but,  as  the  above  ieferenc-S 
indicate,  the  social  element  in  the  philosophy  of  education  of  the 
Arabs  did  show  itself.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  al- 
Ghazali’s  strong  note  was  struck  on  account  of  the  prostitution 
of  learning  to  purposes  other  than  that  of  God,  religion  (par¬ 
ticularly  Islam),  and  the  future  life. 

The  intellectual  factor.  Besides  the  religio-social  conception, 
the  Arab  philosophy  of  education  involved  an  intellectual  ele¬ 
ment,  although  it  was  not  as  positive  as  was  the  religious.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  people,  Arabs  included,  ever  equalled  the  Greeks 
in  their  sheer  love  of  life,  art,  and  intellectual  pursuits  for  their 
own  sake.  The  Arab  consciousness,  like  that  of  Europe  prior 
to  the  Renaissance,  was  focussed  on  another  life  and  not  on  this 
one.  The  Arabs  did  not  live,  think,  move,  and  study  for  the  joy 
of  the  thing  itself,  but  they  did  it  for  God  and  for  eternal  bliss. 
Still,  this  state  was  not  unrelieved  by  an  idea  of  learning  for 
its  own  sake.  Indeed,  al-Zarnuji13  bursts  forth  with  the  as¬ 
sertion,  “For  the  object  of  learning  jurisprudence  and  under¬ 
standing  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mere  enjoyment”  (Kafa  bi  ladhdhat 
al-‘ilm  wal-f iqh  wal-fahm  da/ian  wa  ba'ithan) . 

The  philosopher,  Ibn  Khaldun,  classifies  some  studies  as  means 
to  an  end,  such  as  arithmetic,  philology,  and  logic;  others  as  an 
end  in  themselves  (‘ulum  wasllah  aliyyah  wa  ‘ulum  maqsudah  bil 
dhat).14  Among  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  an  end 
in  themselves  he  names  theology  and  dialectics.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  many  of  us  as  a  strange  classification. 

Al-Jahiz15  advises  students  to  follow  their  own  bent  in  educa- 

13  “Kitab  Ikhwan  al-§afa,”  p.  74  Bombay. 

la  “Ta'lim  al-Muta‘alIim,”  p.  27. 

u  “Al-Muqaddimah,”  p.  537. 

15  “Al-Bayan  wal-Tabym,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  186. 
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tion,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  further  expression  of  this  idea 
under  discussion — the  idea  that  education  is  its  own  reward.  In 
reading  Hajji  Khalifa,  it  is  evident  that  he  clearly  discerned 
the  purely  intellectual  end  of  educational  endeavour.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  his  famous  lexicon16  is  worthy  of  note. 

For  the  goal  of  education  is  not  gain  but  the  discovery  of  facts  and  the 
formation  of  character.  He  who  pursues  a  branch  of  knowledge  for  a 
livelihood  will  not  develop  into  a  learned  man ;  he  may  only  become  a 
semi-learned  man.  The  savants  of  Mesopotamia  expressed  themselves 
in  this  matter;  because,  when  madrasahs  were  erected  in  Baghdad  they 
bewailed  the  cause  of  learning.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  time  was 
when  the  noble-souled  sought  learning  for  its  own  sake  and  they  were, 
in  truth,  learned  men.  But  when  it  was  debased  by  financial  reward,  mean 
men  began  to  flock  to  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  were  some  thinkers  among  the  Arabs 
who  strove  to  exalt  education  and  give  it  an  interpretation  which 
was  idealistic  and  purely  intellectual.  There  were  professors 
among  them  who  displayed  a  remarkable  devotion  to  scholar¬ 
ship  and  truth.  They  laboured  long  at  their  task,  seeking  no 
reward  save  that  of  further  learning  and  the  joy  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  knowledge.  The  scholar  who  carried  the  books  in  a  nose¬ 
bag,  ruining  them  by  his  perspiration  as  a  result  of  walking 
from  Ispahan  in  Persia  to  al-Ma‘arrah  in  Syria,  in  order  to  verify 
some  facts  at  the  feet  of  Abu  al-‘Ala’,  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
scores  of  scholars,  moreover,  who  endured  great  hardships  and 
travelled  all  over  the  Arabic-speaking  world  from  Persia,  Iraq, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  in  order  to  study  at  the  feet  of  emi¬ 
nent  professors  are  other  examples  of  the  true  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  genuine  seeking  after  truth. 

Utilitarian  philosophy.  I  have  already  cited  some  references 
to  learning  as  productive  of  financial  returns.  Al-Namari,  for 
example,  plainly  states  that  education  brings  money  (al-‘ilm  jalib 
lil  mal).17  It  is  also  quoted  that  ‘Abd  al-Malik  thought  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  an  assistance  to  those  who  are  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances.  Again,  Ibn  Khaldun  informs  us  that  many  individuals 
pursued  chemistry  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood.18  Teachers  fol¬ 
lowed  their  calling,  according  to  the  same  author,19  in  order  to 
make  a  living. 

M  Vol.  I,  p.  S3- 

17  “Jami‘  Bayan  al-‘Ilm,”  p.  29. 

18  “Al-Muqaddimah,”  p.  524. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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Utilitarianism,  or  what  is  to-day  called  vocational  education, 
is  most  clearly  sounded  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Ibn  Sina 
(Avicenna).  In  his  “Risalah  fi  al-siyasah,”  found  in  Leyden 
and  edited  by  the  Jesuit  College  at  Beirut  in  the  magazine, 
“Al-Machriq,” 20  he  recommends  that  boys  should  be  educated 
for  definite  vocations.  His  words  run  thus :  “When  the  boy 
has  completed  his  Quran  and  has  mastered  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Arabic  language,  his  education  should  be  focussed  on  his 
future  calling.  This  is  to  be  conditioned,  however,  by^  the 
capacity  of  the  lad ;  for  he  is  to  follow  that  profession  for  which 
he  is  naturally  fitted  and  should  not  be  guided  by  his  whims.” 

The  practical  aspect  of  the  end  of  education  is  plain  in  a 
saying  attributed  to  the  Prophet.  “One  of  those  who  will  suffer 
most  in  the  day  of  judgment  would  be  a  learned  man  whose 
learning  is  not  utilized.” 21  An  education  that  serves  a  useful 
purpose  is  frequently  recommended.  Al-Zarnuji  thus  advises 
the  student  to  go  about  getting  an  education  in  the  proper  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  he  may  reap  benefit  therefrom,  “tantafi'  bi 
‘ilmak.”22  The  great  jurist,  Abu  Hanlfah,  is  quoted  as  stating 
“wa  mal  film  ilia  lil  ‘amal  bih”  (Learning  has  no  other  function 
than  to  be  used).23 

Without  doubt,  hundreds  of  Arab  students  flocked  to  the  col¬ 
leges  of  their  day,  having  in  mind  some  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  education  they  were  to  receive.  The  professions  of 
law,  teaching,  and  administration  required  training  and  so  they 
went  to  college  as  the  youth  of  to-day  do,  in  order  to  get  a 
preparation  for  life,  little  thinking  of  any  philosophy  which  might 
underlie  their  motive  in  so  doing. 

20  Vol.  IX,  p.  1074. 

21  “Mufoadarat  al-’Udaba’,”  p.  15. 

22  ‘‘Ta'lim  al  Muta'allim,”  p.  14. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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CONCLUSION 

Definition  of  this  study.  In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have 
laid  before  the  reader  the  facts  which  were  accessible  to  me 
regarding  Arabic  education.  They  have  been  drawn  mainly 
from  original  Arabic  sources,  the  integrity  of  which  is  beyond 
question.  Ibn  Khallikan,  al-Maqqari,  al-Maqrizi,  Ibn  Khaldun, 
Yaqut,  and  other  Arab  writers  relied  upon  as  sources  for  these  data 
are  men  whose  works  are  recognized  as  authoritative  in  the  field  of 
Oriental  research  by  modern  critical  scholarship.  The  facts  are 
placed  before  the  reader  and  it  is  for  him  to  interpret  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  light,  and  to  that  bias  which  we  all  possess,  no 
matter  how  objectively  we  attempt  to  think.  From  my  own 
point  of  view,  therefore,  I  wish  to  review,  briefly,  the  contents 
of  the  previous  chapters  and  to  interpret  them  as  fairly  and  as 
objectively  as  in  me  lies. 

The  period  covered  by  this  study  extends,  roughly  speaking, 
from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  really  a  discussion  of  a  medieval  period,  before 
scientific  knowledge  was  advanced  and  before  the  laboratory  and 
the  critical  attitude  had  come  into  vogue.  The  system  which  I 
have  described  flourished  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  In  fact,  the  Arabs  lost  Granada,  which  event  prac¬ 
tically  marked  their  intellectual  and  political  decadence  in  1492, 
just  when  Columbus  set  sail  to  discover  a  new  route  to  India. 
The  Arabs  developed  their  educational  system,  then,  when 
Baconian  inductive  thinking  did  not  exist ;  before  Copernicus  and 
Newton  appeared;  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  germ 
theory  of  disease,  were  still  unknown ;  and  before  Harvey,  Pas¬ 
teur,  Darwin,  and  Edison  were  born.  One  more  remark  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Arabs  developed  their  extensive  educational  system 
without  the  aid  of  the  printing  press.  What  would  modern 
schools  do  without  this  convenience,  without  textbooks,  diction¬ 
aries,  encyclopedias,  charts,  maps,  etc.? 
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This  culture  was  fostered  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic 
language  and  under  the  auspices  of  a  Muslim  state.  Muslim, 
though  it  was,  a  considerable  part  was  played  by  Christians,  Jews, 
and  pagans ;  and  Arab  as  it  was,  credit  should  be  given  to  Per¬ 
sians  and  even  to  Turks.  As  to  territory,  this  educational  system 
extended  from  Khurasan  in  the  east  to  Spain  in  the  west,  the 
chief  pivots  being  Baghdad,  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Cordova. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  that  which  seems  to  me  the 
chief  defects  of  Arabic  education,  though  it  must  be  stated  that 
some  educational  features  contained  elements  of  strength  in 
their  very  weakness. 

Defects  of  Arab  education.  First,  in  the  defectiveness  of 
Arab  education  was  the  fact  that  it  was  controlled  by  dogma. 
It  looked  backward  more  than  forward.  Al-Ghazali,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  prohibit  the  mind  from  venturing  into  dangerous 
fields.  There  were  studies  which  he  considered  positively 
dangerous  and  blacklisted  as  “  ‘ulum  madhmumah.”  Such  ad¬ 
monitions  as  the  following  are  illustrative.  “La  takun  bahhathan 
an  ulum  dhammaha  al-shar‘.”  (Be  not  an  investigator  of  sub¬ 
jects  condemned  by  the  religious  law.)24  Another  significant 
piece  of  advice  is  “Al-salamah  fi  al-ittiba‘  wal  khatar  fi  al- 
bahth  an  al-ashya’.”  (Safety  lies  in  following  and  danger  lurks 
in  investigating  things.)  Al-Maqqari  further  proves  this  conten¬ 
tion  when  he  declares  Fadul  man  faclul  bil  ittiba/  wa  halak  man 
halak  bd  ibtidah”  25  (Salvation  lies  in  conformity  and  perdition  in 
innovation.)  Still  another  illustration  is  the  well-known  saying, 
“Laisa  fil  imkan  abda‘  mimma  kan.”  (It  is  in  the  realm  of  im¬ 


possibility  to  have  anything  more  sublime  than  that  which  al¬ 
ready  is.)  Even  Ibn  Khaldun  proclaims  that  philosophy  is  very 
injurious  to  religion — “Alfalsafah  dararuha  fi  al-din  kathlr.”  26 
Nor  were  these  sentiments  confined  to  the  realms  of  theory. 
They  were  carried  out  into  harsh  practice,  as  is  well  shown  by 
the  fate  of  Averroes.  The  dread  of  innovation  which  has  always 
shackled  human  endeavour  and  retarded  progress  had  a  most 
undesirable  influence  upon  Arabic  institutions. 

Indeed,  there  were  adventurous  attempts  at  freedom,  such  as 
those  of  the  Mu'tazilites,  Ikhwan  al-Safa,  Ibn  Sina,  and  Ibn 

“  ‘Ulum  al-Diu,”  Vol.  I,  p.  2g 

25  Vol.  I,  p.  263. 


29  “Al-Muqaddimah,”  p.  514. 
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Rushd;  but  they  were  certainly  premature  (they  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries  a.d.)  and  the  dogma  of 
theology  triumphed.  “There  were  minds,”  says  Macdonald, 
“alas,  making  too  little  impression  .  .  .  which  studied  the 
psychology  of  youth,  methods,  and  curricula,  and  followed 
bravely  in  the  traces  of  the  Greek  writers  upon  pedagogy.  The 
pity  was  the  slight  effects  they  produced.”  27 

In  this  connection  may  I  invite  attention  to  the  similar  treat¬ 
ment  given  by  the  Christian  church  to  such  scholars  as  Galileo 
and  to  such  ventures  as  building  a  canal  between  North  and 
South  America.  The  latter  project  was  disapproved  by  a 
Jesuit  father  and  the  authority  for  such  a  position  was  the 
Scriptural  verdict,  “What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder.”  28 

Secondly,  the  Arabic  curriculum  contained  elements  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  that  theology  was  too  controlling  an  interest  in  its  con¬ 
stitution.  Again,  that  was  a  medieval  failing  current  all  over 
Europe.  As  was  indicated,  scientific  studies  were  rather  extra¬ 
curricular  ;  and  the  main  course  of  study  was  over-tinged  with 
theology  and  jurisprudence.  Full  educational  growth  was  im¬ 
possible  when  learning  revolved  around  the  defence  of  an  al¬ 
ready  established  dogma,  for  that  was  the  main  object  of  Euro¬ 
pean,  as  well  as  Arab,  scholasticism.  “  Tim  al-Kalam,”  (the 
science  of  words)  i.e.,  scholastics,  had  such  a  purpose.  Surely 
it  was  the  opposite  of  the  Greek  idea  to  follow  the  argument 
wherever  it  leads.  Thus,  it  seems  that  Arabic  schools  failed  to 
discover  new  truths  because  they  were  so  engrossed  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  old  ones.  Innovation  or  originality  (al-ibtida‘)  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  with  the  result  that  the  birth  of 
fresh  ideas  was  controlled  and  limited.  The  Arabic  curriculum 
suffered  from  lack  of  freshness  and  variety.  Grammar,  phil¬ 
ology,  logic,  and  jurisprudence — good  and  necessary  as  they 
were — tended  to  petrify  the  course  of  study.  The  result  was 
formalism,  undue  conservatism,  and  a  static  attitude  of  mind. 
If  Arab  education  suffers  from  any  one  malady,  it  is  that  of  an 
unwarranted  attention  to  grammar  (sarf,  nahu)  and  rhetoric, 
Arabic  education  was  never  overburdened  with  new  ideas,  and  it 

f  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  XV,  p.  286  (1905). 

“Anderson,  C.  L.  G.,  Old  Panama,  P-  312.  Boston,  1914. 
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is  ideas  and  not  the  mere  study  of  words  which  will  effect  its 

salvation  to-day.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Thirdly,  it  follows  from  the  above  that  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  could’ have  been  nothing  but  formal  and  dogmatic.  To  be 
sure,  students  were  given  full  liberty  to  disagree  with  their  pro¬ 
fessors  and  challenge  their  positions.  Scholars  founded  new 
schools  of  law  in  disagreement  with  revered  masters,  yet  it  was 
done  within  a  prescribed  circle.  Tradition  exercised  too  strong 
an  influence  on  Arabic  method.  It  was  always  thus  said  so 
and  so.”  Professors  were  shown  too  much  deference,  and  au¬ 
thority  far  exceeded  its  proper  jurisdiction.  Memory,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  education,  was  overdeveloped  among  the 
Arabs  and  there  was  too  much  “hifz,”  retention,  or  learning  by 
heart.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  remark  that  in  the  modern  world, 
popular  practice  has  swung  to  the  other  direction.  The  value  of 
mere  memorizing  is  minimized  and  the  mere  word  of  the 
teacher  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  conviction. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  printing  and  the  comparatively 
limited  supply  of  textbooks  and  reference  works,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Arabic  method  to  resort  to  the  use  of  dictation  by 
the  professor,  which  was  taken  down  by  the  students. 

Fourthly,  the  Arabic  system  of  education  was  superimposed, 
that  is,  it  came  from  without.  Invariably,  it  was  a  prince  or 
Caliph  or  a  sultan  who  established  schools  and,  consequently,  the 
masses  were  recipients — paupers,  so  to  speak.  I  have  not  come 
across  a  case  where  a  community  decided  to  build  a  school  and 
then  proceeded  to  manage  its  affairs.  It  is  true  that  this  is  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  Middle  Ages ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  weakness  in  the  Arab  school  system.  This  state  of  things,  the 
dependence  of  schools  on  royal  patronage,  made  their  existence 
precarious;  and  it  often  happened  that  a  new  dynasty  demolished 
the  achievements  of  its  predecessors.  Sometimes  colleges  were 
replaced  by  others  bearing  the  name  of  the  new  power  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  continuity  of  education  depended  upon  personal 
whims. 

Along  with  the  last  defect,  I  would  link  that  of  financial  sup¬ 
port,  which  came  almost  always  from  an  external  source.  Stu¬ 
dents  did  pay  tuition  fees,  but  the  liberality  of  endowments 
formed,  to  my  mind,  an  element  of  weakness.  There  was  in¬ 
volved  a  smack  of  charity  which  could  not  help  but  weaken 
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self-respect.  The  masses  did  not  receive  an  education  for  which 
they  paid  by  the  “sweat  of  their  brow,”  but  they  participated  in 
a  blessing  which  was  given  them,  perhaps,  chiefly  for  the  heaven¬ 
ly  reward  to  the  person  who  made  the  endowment.  Of  course, 
eventually  the  funds  came  from  the  people,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  had  ever  considered  the  matter  in  this  light. 

Finally,  it  is  questionable  if  Arabic  education  at  its  best  had 
ever  thoroughly  permeated  the  masses.  Surely  it  would,  be 
futile  to  attempt  the  giving  of  figures  and  percentages  of 
literacy  in  the  Arab  world ;  for  we  have  not  at  our  disposal  data 
for  forming  such  a  judgment.  But  it  may  not  be  hazardous  to 
affirm  that  only  the  minority  was  educated.  “Maktabs”  were 
found  in  small  villages ;  colleges  flourished  in  larger  centres ; 
books  were  universally  used,  and  culture  was  widespread,  yet  I 
venture  to  express  the  belief  that  in  proportion  there  are  more 
educated  people  in  Damascus  and  Cairo  now,  than  there 
were  in  the  period  of  Arab  ascendancy.  I  would  qualify  this 
guess,  however,  by  the  fair  certainty  that,  though  education  did 
not  permeate  the  rank  and  file,  many  of  those  who  were  edu¬ 
cated  were  true  scholars  and  did  work  that  has  become  perma¬ 
nent.  The  foregoing  observations  are  what  constitute,  in  my 
belief,  the  main  adverse  criticisms  of  the  Arab  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  Now  it  is  time  to  offer  some  comment  on  its  merits. 

Merits  of  the  Arabic  system.  At  the  outset,  it  is  probably 
fair  to  gauge  any  system  of  education  by  the  men  it  produces. 
Even  if  men  are  not  the  product  of  education,  in  its  narrow 
academic  sense,  they  must  be  affected  by  it  to  a  considerable 
degree.  At  least  they  are  largely  the  creation  of  the  broader 
education  which  comprises  the  political,  religious,  social,  and 
intellectual  factors.  If  we  accept,  therefore,  this  criticism, 
Arabic  education  is  entitled  to  much  credit,  for  it  unquestionably 
has  produced  remarkable  men.  As  examples,  the  following- 
names  will  suffice.29  And  I  wish  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  I  am  mentioning  only  a  few  out  of  many  hundreds  whose 
works  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  Muhammadan  culture  and 
have  chosen  those  whose  influence  extended  over  non-Muham¬ 
madan  civilization.  Some  of  the  men  produced  by  this  system 
are  al-Kindi,  al-Khwarizmi,  al-Hazen,  Avicenna,  al-Farabi,  al¬ 
so  One  has  only  to  glance  over  the  two  volumes  of  Brockelmann’s,  History  of  Arabic 
Literature  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  literature  produced  by  these  Arabs. 
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Tabari,  Averroes,  al-Ghazali,  Ibn  Khaldun,  Abu  al-'Ala’,  and 
al-Mutanabbi.  The  genius  and  scholarship  of  these  men  is  un¬ 
questionable,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  their  works  are  still 
extant  and  in  many  cases  translated  into  Latin  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  An  examination  of  the  monumental  history  of 
al-Tabari,  (923  a.d.)  ;  the  scientific  achievement  of  al-Hazen, 
(about  1100  a.d.)  ;  the  mathematical  accomplishment  of  al- 
Khwarizmi  (ninth  century)  ;  the  medical  and  philosophical 
contribution  of  Ibn  Slna,  (1037  a.d.);  the  philosophy  of  Ibn 
Rushd,  (Averroes,  1198  a.d.);  the  poetry  of  al-Mutanabbi  and 
Abu  al-‘Ala’,  (965  and  1057  a.d.,  respectively)  ;  and  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  critical  work  of  Ibn  Khaldun,  (1406  a.d.).  Certainly  these 
are  monuments  to  Arabic  education.  It  may  be  added  that  these 
men  were  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
peers  of  the  civilized  world  for  several  centuries.  They  cast  a 
spell  on  medieval  Europe  and  were  only  displaced  by  modern 
science.  Next  to  the  production  of  scholars  and  scholarship  by 
the  Arab  system,  I  would  cite  the  cultural  atmosphere,  which 
was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Arab  life.  After  all,  is  it  not  good 
breeding,  gentle  manners,  refined  tastes,  and  cultivated  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  mark  an  educated  society?  Tested  by  these  criteria, 
Arabic  education  would  emerge  with  credit.  As  we  previously 
stated,  this  applies  to  a  minority,  but  so  it  was  with  Athens  and 
Rome  and  so  is  it  to-day  with  Western  nations. 

Thus  the  Arabs  wrote  books,  loved  them,  and  built  up  good 
libraries.  The  author  of  “al-Aghani,”  a  literary  work  of  twentv- 
one  volumes,  containing  selections  from  the  polite  literature  of 
his  people,  was  rewarded  by  al-Hakam,  the  Caliph  at  Cordova, 
with  a  thousand  gold  dinars30  (about  $2,500).  It  is  said  that  Ibn 
Abbad  used  to  have  thirty  camels  loaded  with  books  accompany 
him  in  his  travels.31  Harun  al-Rashld  is  credited  with  having 
taken  with  him  eighteen  cases  of  books  on  one  of  his  journeys.32 
The  historian  of  Arab  Spain  states :  “Literature  is  instinctive  not 
only  with  their  learned  and  upper  classes  but  even  with  their 
boys  and  their  Jews.33  Arab  schoolboys  of  the  present  time 
still  manifest  their  aptitude  and  appreciation  of  poetry  as  one  of 
their  lecreations.  In  a  game,  which  is  now  played,  a  boy  starts 

30  “Al-Maqqari,”  Vol.  I,  p.  j8o. 

31  “Al-Aghani,”  Vol.  I,  p.  i. 

32  Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  p.  64. 

33  “Al-Maqqari,”  Voi.  II,  p.  234. 
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off  with  a  line  of  verse,  the  next  lad  takes  up  the  last  letter  and 
repeats  another  line  beginning  with  this  last  letter.  Any  lad 
unable  to  perform  this  feat  drops  out  and  the  game  is  kept  up 
until  only  one  lad  remains. 

The  Arabs  enjoyed  poetry  set  to  music  and  accompanied  by 
sparkling  wine — this  in  spite  of  Islamic  prohibition.  They 
played  chess,  rode  horses,  and  indulged  in  many  forms  of 
knightly  sport.  As  to  their  manners  and  gentlemanly  conduct, 
and  good  faith,  contrast  Saladin  with  Richard.  Conversation 
they  also  developed  into  an  art. 

The  third  merit  that  should  be  attributed  to  Arabic  education 
is  democracy.  Schools  and  colleges  were  open  to  both  rich  and 
poor.  Aristocratic  and  limited  it  was;  but  it  was  an  aristocracy 
of  brains  and  character  and  not  one  of  mere  birth.  Al-Jahiz 
Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal,  and  al-Ghazali  are  a  few  examples  of  eminent 
scholars  who  rose  from  humble  origins.  Democracy,  at  any  rate, 
is  a  characteristic  of  Islam ;  and  Christianity,  though  democratic 
in  theory,  is  far  behind  it  in  practice. 

Fourthly,  a  conspicuous  place  should  be  ascribed  to  a  feature 
in  Arabic  education  which  is  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  present 
generation.  I  refer  to  the  religious  complexion  of  Arab  schools 
and  emphatically  exclude  theology  with  its  attendant  evils  of 
harshness,  dogmatism,  and  intolerance.  The  Arab  religious  con¬ 
ception  of  learning  gave  it  a  certain  reverence,  sacredness,  and 
dignity  of  which  it  is  worthy.  Education  was  not  cheapened  by 
the  Arabs.  There  was  idealism  in  it.  Books  were  held  sacred 
and  professors  were  respected.  Teaching  was  considered  a  re¬ 
ligious  duty.  Scholarship  was  prized ;  tradition  gave  inspiration ; 
and  there  was  an  attitude  of  devotion  towards  study.  The  best 
example  of  what  is  meant  here  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  life  and 
scholarship  of  the  great  doctor,  al-Ghazali.  The  story  which 
was  recounted  earlier  about  the  professor,  Abu  Ibrahim,  who 
would  not  answer  the  summons  of  the  Caliph  until  after  the  lec¬ 
ture  was  over  expresses  what  I  mean.  Those  Arabs  yearned  for 
knowledge.  They  were  thirsty  for  learning  and  drank  it  as  the 
parched  desert  drinks  the  rain.  In  a  word,  education  was  looked 
upon  as  a  spiritual  function  and  treated  with  reverence  as  befits 
religion.  Perhaps  they  went  too  far,  but  modern  education  errs, 
in  my  estimation,  on  tending  to  the  opposite  extreme,  i.e.,  the 
vulgarization  of  both  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
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Fifthly,  I  would  point  out  the  position  of  the  Arab  professor  as 
one  of  strength  and  merit.  He  was  not  a  cog  in  a  wheel  nor  was 
he  a  nonentity  in  the  social  system.  He  had  personality  and  stand¬ 
ing.  Nowadays,  education  is  tempted  to  worship  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  textbooks,  and  the  curriculum.  With  the  Arabs,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  was,  practically,  all  in  all.  He  was  the  textbook  and  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  building  did  not  matter  much,  because  the  system 
was  marked  by  simplicity.  Arab  professors  came  nearer  the 
practice  of  Socrates  in  informal  teaching  than  do  modern  teachers. 
There  was  an  absence  of  machinery  which  gave  instructors  a  free 
hand.  Nor  were  all  classes  small.  I  have  already  referred  to 
some  consisting  of  four  to  seven  hundred  students  which  formed 
“a  circle  within  a  circle.”  It  was  the  professor  who  mattered,  and 
students  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  one  with  a  repu¬ 
tation.  As  has  already  been  shown,  it  was  not  the  institution 
which  was  sought  but  the  individual  professor ;  and  the  license 
(ijazah)  was  issued  by  the  professor  and  not  by  the  college.  Then, 
such  a  position  conferred  dignity  and  prestige,  excellence  and 
intellectual  accomplishment. 

Lastly,  among  the  merits  of  the  Arab  system,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  excellent  practice  of  journeying  away  from  home 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  one’s  studies.  This  was  done  to  a 
very  great  extent,  as  is  proved  by  Arabic  historians.  Arabs  from 
Spain  went  in  large  numbers  to  the  East  in  order  to  study.  Stu¬ 
dents  from  Khurasan  and  the  eastern  borders  filled  the  institutions 
of  Baghdad.  Damascus  and  Cairo  mosques  and  madrasahs  har¬ 
boured  crowds  of  eager  students  away  from  home.  It  must  be 
added,  here,  that  the  institution  of  the  pilgrimage  (hajj)  did  a 
great  deal  to  accelerate  this  movement;  students  often  performed 
the  holy  duty  of  visiting  the  shrines  of  Makkah  and  Madinah  and, 
at  the  same  time,  stopped  at  the  intellectual  centres  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  some  eminent  scholar. 

The  social,  cultural,  religious,  and  even  political  benefits  accruing 
from  such  journeyings  are  too  apparent  for  discussion.  The 
student  class  had  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  great  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Its  members  travelled  for  intellectual  training  and  succeeded 
where  they  wished.  Their  material  wants,  moreover,  were  well 
attended  to  by  the  endowments.  Certainly  Ibn  Batutah’s  testi¬ 
mony  on  this  point  is  creditable.  He  ought  to  have  known,  for 
he,  himself,  had  travelled  widely.  The  foregoing  treatment  of 
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the  salient  features  in  the  Arabic  system,  with  its  chief  weaknesses 
and  strong  points,  leads  me  to  the  difficult  and  crucial  task  of 
passing  judgment  on  the  service  of  the  Arabs  to  civilization  and 
their  contribution  to  education. 

Contradictory  estimates  of  Arab  civilisation.  I  must  state  that 
opinions  on  this  subject  have,  thus  far,  been  varied  and  contra¬ 
dictory.  There  are  authors  who  assert  that  the  Arab  created  little 
and  merely  passed  on  to  the  world  the  institutions  of  Greek  genius. 
According  to  this  opinion  they  were  middlemen  and  not  producers ; 
transmitters  and  not  creators.  As  to  mathematics,  in  particular, 
W.  W.  Rouse  Ball  of  Cambridge,  expresses  his  opinion  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  84  “The  general  impression  left  is  that  the  Arabs  were 
quick  to  appreciate  the  work  of  others.  .  .  .  Their  schools  may 
be  taken  to  have  lasted  in  all  for  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  if  the  work  produced  be  compared  with  that  of  Greek 
or  modern  European  writers  it  is,  as  a  whole,  second  rate  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.”  A  Frenchman,  Andre  Servier,  mixes 
scholarship  with  imperial  politics  so  badly  that  he  is  led  to  damn 
Arabic  education  as  “almost  fruitless.”  35  In  the  preface  which 
was  written  by  Louis  Bertrand,  it  is  confidently  stated  that  the 
above  author  “proves  scientifically  that  the  Arabs  have  never  in¬ 
vented  anything  except  Islam — that  ‘secretion  of  the  Arab  brain,’ 
— that  they  have  made  absolutely  no  addition  to  the  ancient  heri¬ 
tage  of  Greco-Latin  civilization.”  36  After  such  conclusive  and 
convincing  proof,  it  would  seem  futile  to  discuss  the  subject  any 
further.  But  it  may  pay  to  listen  to  other  voices,  such  as  those 
of  the  modern  physicist,  Wiedemann,37  who  assures  us  that  the 
Arabs  did  add  to  what  they  received  from  the  Greeks.  Two  other 
scientists,  Sedgwick  and  Tyler,  credit  al-Hazen  with  being  “prob¬ 
ably  the  first  physicist  to  note  the  magnifying  power  of  spherical 
segments  of  glass,  i.e.,  lenses.”  38  Appreciation  of  Arabic  service 
to  civilization  is  well  expressed  in  the  works  of  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole,39  M.R.A.S. — a  well-known  Oriental  scholar — and  John  W. 
Draper.40  The  latter  says :  “The  Arab  has  left  his  intellectual 

84  A  short  account  of  the  History  of  Mathematics,  London,  1908,  4th  ed.,  p.  163. 

80  I  slim  and  the  Psychology  of  the  Musulman,  translated  into  English  by  A.  S.  Moss, 
p.  203  (London,  1924). 

*«  Ibid.,  p„  VIII. 

87  Quoted  in  introduction  of  this  treatise. 

88  A  Short  History  of  Science,  p.  163. 

88  The  Moors  in  Spain. 

40  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
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impress  on  Europe,  as  before  long  Christendom  will  have  to  con¬ 
fess  ;  he  has  indelibly  written  it  on  the  heavens,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  reads  the  names  of  the  stars  on  a  common  celestia 
globe.”  41  An  authority  42  like  Rashdall  says  “Aristotle  thus  came 
to  Paris  in  an  orientalized  dress;  and  that  was  not  all.  He  was 
accompanied  or  followed  by  Arabic  commentators  and  by  inde¬ 
pendent  works  of  Arabian  philosophers.” 

Perhaps  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  appraisal  of 
Arab  intellectual  production.  It  is  not  exhaustive,  but  this  is  not 
the  place  for  a  comprehensive  survey. 

To  pass  on,  then,  to  the  contribution  made  to  education,  I  would 

offer  the  following: 


Arabic  Contribution 

1.  The  Arabs  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  content  of  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  contribution  was  made  to 
Europe  in  that  day  and  the  present  generation  is,  of  course,  profit¬ 
ing  by  it.  In  the  words  of  Thorndike :  43 

Throughout  the  twelfth  century  from  its  first  years  to  its  close  may  be 
traced  the  transit  of  learning  from  the  Arabic  world  and  more  particularly 
from  the  Spanish  peninsula  to  northwestern  Europe.  .  .  .  Three  points  may 
be  made  concerning  this  transmission:  it  involves  Latin  translations  from  the 
Arabic;  the  matter  translated  is  largely  mathematical  or  more  especially 
astronomical  and  astrological  in  character;  finally,  it  is  often  experimental. 

In  this  connection  I  again  refer  to  Professor  C.  PI.  Haskins’ 
study  of  the  translations  and  translators  from  Arabic  into  Latin 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  without  which  there 
could  hardly  have  been  any  educational  matter  in  Europe  of  that 
age.  The  subject  matter  contributed  covered  a  wide  field  of  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  medicine,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  philosophy. 

2.  A  worthy  service  rendered  by  the  Arabs  to  Europe  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  to  the  present  generation  was  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  Arabic  notation  and  the  decimal  system.  Every  school 
child  should  bless  them  for  relief  from  the  Roman  notation.  The 
Arabs  owe  much  to  India  in  this  regard,  but  Europe  owes  the 
Arabs  more. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

43  Rashdall:  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Vet  I,  p.  354. 

43  Thorndike,  Lynn,  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science,  Col.  II,  p.  68. 
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3.  Next,  comes  the  problem  of  textbooks,  which  the  Arabs 
solved  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  by  which  solution  Euro¬ 
pean  universities  profited.  I  have  already  noted  the  relevant  fact 
that  the  Qanun  of  Ibn  Sina  was  the  textbook  for  Louvain  and 
Montpellier  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  fact, 
the  universities  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  depended 
almost  wholly  on  textbooks  translated  from  the  Arabic  in  many 
major  subjects. 

4.  If  the  Renaissance  is  a  contribution  to  education,  then  the 
Arabs  are  to  be  credited  as  educators  for  their  share  in  that  move¬ 
ment.  Surely  this  remarkable  intellectual  re-birth  was  partly  due 
to  the  inspiration  received  from  the  resurrected  Greek  classics. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  through  the  Arabic  transla¬ 
tions  that  such  acquaintance  with  Greek  culture  was  effected.  Has¬ 
kins,  thus  states :  “The  full  recovery  of  this  ancient  learning,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  what  the  Arabs  had  gained  from  the  Orient  and 
from  their  own  observation,  constitutes  the  scientific  renaissance 
of  the  Middle  Ages.”  44 

5.  It  was  a  worthy  contribution  to  education  for  the  Arabs  to 
have  saved  the  world  for  several  centuries  from  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  Western  Europe  was  in  a  lamentable  state  of  social 
degradation,  political  chaos,  and  intellectual  stagnation.  Greek 
thought  was  considered  pagan  and  pernicious  by  the  Eastern 
church,  but  thanks  to  Syrian  hospitality  it  was  saved  from  disaster. 
This  refers  to  the  number  of  men  who  fled  to  Syria  as  a  refuge 
from  the  persecution  which  was  carried  on  by  Byzantine  authori¬ 
ties  against  the  heretics  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  official  creed 
of  the  Eastern  church.  Justinian,  for  example,  closed  the  schools 
of  Athens  in  529  a.d.  and  many  scholars  found  refuge  in  Syria, 
where  they  felt  at  home  regarding  theological  and  philosophical 
thinking.  Such  was  the  educational  situation  when  the  Arabs 
appeared  to  preserve  and  develop  the  work  of  the  Greeks  and 
furnish  civilization  with  light  and  stimulation  until  the  advent  of 
the  present  scientific  era.  One  is  tempted  to  speculate  as  to  how 
deficient  present  knowledge  would  be,  if  the  Arabs  had  never 
appeared  at  all. 

6.  Arabic  colleges,  of  which  hundreds  flourished,  provided  an 
example  for  European  universities.  Is  it  a  coincidence  that  many 
customs  practised  at  the  medieval  universities  were  somewhat 

44  Haskins,  C.  H.,  Medieval  Science,  p.  3. 
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similar  to  those  in  vogue  at  Arab  madrasahs,  when  the  latter  pre¬ 
ceded  the  former  by  many  years?  Take  the  feature  of  the  “na¬ 
tions,”  position  of  professors,  and  journeying  for  purposes  of 
study.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  contact  between  the 
Arabs  and  Europe  was  continuous,  mainly  at  three  points :  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Syria, — the  last  being  the  scene  of  the  Crusades  which 
did  Syria  so  much  harm  and  Europe  so  much  good.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  a  European  to  see  Arab  institutions  at  close  range. 
Latin  students  were  familiar  with  the  Arabic  language,  Arab  col¬ 
lege  methods  of  teaching,  and  general  culture.  Surely,  when  those 
students  returned  to  their  backward  communities  they  must  have 
copied  the  institutions  of  their  Arab  masters.  The  East,  to-day, 
is  receiving  instruction  at  the  hands  of  its  former  pupil.  It  is 
taking  back  ideas  from  the  West  in  return  for  that  which  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and  Arabs  contributed  to  it  in  the 
form  of  early  culture,  the  art  of  writing,  weights  and  measures, 
elements  of  architecture,  arts  and  crafts,  science,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  an  unexampled  wealth  of  religious  literature  and  unsur¬ 
passed  moral  standards  and  ideals. 

7.  The  Arab  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  social  edu¬ 
cation  of  Europe.  Accounts  agree  as  to  the  degraded  social  con¬ 
dition  of  that  continent  during  the  Middle  Ages.  At  that  time, 
European  society  was  filthy,  superstitious,  and  ignorant.  Men 
slept  on  straw,  suffered  from  lack  of  sanitation,  ate  coarse  food 
and  had  primitive  ideas  regarding  bathing,  and  were  without  the 
reach  of  medical  facilities.  The  luxuries  of  life  were  unknown  to 
them.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  those  luxuries  that  European  ex¬ 
plorers  and  merchants  desperately  strove  to  discover  a  new  route 
to  the  East,  when  the  Arabs  blocked  their  way  through  Syria  and 
Egypt. 

Thus  the  Arabs  taught  Europe  the  use  of  fabrics  and  textiles, 
such  as  cotton,  damask,  gauze,  and  muslin  (deriving  their  names 
from  Damascus,  Gaza,  and  Mosul,  respectively)  and  thus  made 
life  a  little  less  primitive.  They  made  the  homes  more  attractive 
by  the  introduction  of  brasswork,  woodwork,  rugs,  and  mattresses. 
Food  was  enriched  and  made  more  palatable  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  coffee,  oranges,  candy,  spices,  and  other  delicacies, 
buch  words  as  the  following,  which  are  derived  from  the  Arabic, 
tdl  the  tale:  alcohol,  amber,  atlas,  azure,  camphor,  candy,  carat! 
coffee,  crimson,  cumin,  divan,  jar,  lemon,  lute,  mattress,  saffron, 
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sherbet,  syrup,  sofa,  spinach,  and  sugar, — these  terms  show  the 
influence  of  Arab  social  life  on  that  of  Europe.45  The  baths  of 
Cordova,  streets,  lights,  and  general  comforts  of  Arab  cities  pro¬ 
vided  lessons  in  the  amelioration  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
Europe.  One  may  easily  picture  the  situation  by  the  process  which 
is  now  apace  in  the  East,  due  to  Western  invention  and  manu¬ 
facture.  The  railway,  electricity,  telegraph  and  telephone,  print¬ 
ing,  automobile,  and  other  “modern  conveniences”  are  now  revo¬ 
lutionizing  the  East  in  just  the  same  way  as  Arab  institutions 
helped  to  elevate  the  West  centuries  ago. 

These  are  the  available  facts  and  I  have  given  my  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them.  Finally,  let  me  express  the  belief  that  no  people 
has  a  monopoly  on  human  service,  or  in  contributing  to  culture 
and  civilization.  It  is  a  question  of  sequent  opportunity.  Thus 
the  East  served  the  West  in  many  ways  and  for  a  long  period. 
Now,  Western  civilization  may  return  notable  service  to  the 
ancient  seats  of  culture  but,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  will  have 
to  be  done  through  ideas,  scholarship,  humanity,  rather  than 
through  war,  injustice,  and  exploitation. 

45  For  derivation  of  these  words,  consult  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  (un¬ 
abridged). 
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